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The  objects  of  tins  pajier  art*  to  stimulate  inquiry  concerning 
the  status  of  our  public  schools  as  moral  forces,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  what  seem  to  the  writer  the  true  mission  of  those  schools  and 
some  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  mission. 
What  are  our  public  schools  for?  Upon  what  does  the  essential 
value  of  any  study  depend  ?  How  far  does  the  study  of  arithme¬ 
tic  or  grammar  teach  morality  ?  What  other  means  are  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  efficient  moral  training  in  our  schools  ?  What 
measures  are  actually  taken  for  this  purpose?  What  other  meas¬ 
ures  are  feasible  and  advisiable  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  seemed  to  me  fundamental  in  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  views  here  expressed  are  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  I  have  found  myself  driven. 

Probably  all  agree  that  parents  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
education  and  training  of  their  children.  Hut  the  entire  task  of 
properly  training  children  and  furnishing  their  minds  with  such 
knowledge  as  they  need  is  too  arduous  for  the  average  parent  to  per¬ 
form.  In  the  inability  and  the  indisposition  of  parents  to  properly 
instruct  their  children  at  home  is  found  the  origin  of  the  school. 
Perhaps,  too,  those  who  might  educate  their  own  children,  if  they 
desired,  find  it  more  economical  to  pay  their  share  of  the  common 
expense,  than  to  do  individually  for  themselves  the  work  which 
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can  with  greater  success  be  done  collectively  for  many.  So  the 
teacher  is  hired,  and  the  school  is  maintained  as  an  economical 
and  more  efficient  agency  for  doing  what  the  parents  are  fuiida-  : 
mentally  responsible  for  doing.  f 

But  by-and-by  it  is  discovered  that,  however  true  it  may  be  that  f 
parents  are  in  duty  bound  to  look  after  their  oft’sjuing,  it  is  a  fact  * 
that  they  frequently  fail  to  do  so.  It  is  also  discovered  that  this  j 
failure  is  usually  quite  as  disastrous  to  others  as  to  the  parents  i 
themselves,  and  frequently  even  more  so.  Society  at  large  finds 
that  its  interests  are  imperiled  by  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  ! 
vice  in  the  community,  and  demands  that  the  education  of  chil-  \ 
dren  shall  be  no  longer  left  to  the  indifference  of  their  parents.  I 
Thus  the  State,  which  is  simply  society  organized, ^assumes  the 
management  of  the  schools,  because  parents  neglect  this  duty  and 
because  the  State  deems  the  pro})er  instruction  and  training  of 
children  so  important  a  duty  that  its  efficient  discharge  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  public  safety  and  the  public  welfare.  Eventually  the 
State  discovers  that  it  cannot  logically  control  the  management  of 
the  schools  without  also  contributing  to  their  support.  Finally 
the  State  assumes  entirely  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  schools, 
and  for  this  purpose  taxes  its  citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  By  thus  compelling  its  citizens  to  pay  for  the  support  of  j 
the  schools,  the  State  places  itself  under  obligations  to  so  educate 
and  train  its  children  that  the  maximum  of  public  safety  and  ; 
public  weal  shall  result  from  the  expenditure. 

If  it  be  agreed  that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  primitive 
origin  and  present  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  correct,  the 
vital  questions  remaining  are  whether  these  schools  are  practically  ; 
accomplishing  their  mission,  and,  if  they  are  not,  how  they  can  be 
made  to  do  so.  Probably  no  intelligent  person  who  is  really  J 
familiar  with  the  average  common  school  doubts  either  that  it  is  fl 
doing  incalculable  good,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  falling  far  | 
short  of  its  possibilities.  ^ 

It  is  manifest  that  even  the  tenderest  conscience  cannot  be 
a  safe  guide  when  the  consequences  of  conduct  are  shut  out  from 
the  view  of  conscience  by  ignorance.  To  obey  conscience  is  no 
doubt  a  fundamental  duty  ;  but  conscience  can  direct  us  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  our  intelligence  extends.  To  increase  our  intelligence 
thus  becomes  as  much  our  duty  as  to  obey  conscience  within  the 
limits  of  our  knowlyulge ;  and  however  faulty  the  public  schools  * 
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may  be,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  deserve  most  of  the  credit  for 
whatever  general  intelligence  prevails  in  the  land.  More  than 
this  can  be  said  for  the  moral  influence  of  public  schools.  The 
silent  influence  of  the  good  and  true  natures  of  most  public 
school  teachers  is  very  salutary.  The  formation  of  habits  of 
punctuality  and  regularity  through  necessary  discipline  is  not 
less  valuable  because  subtle  and  unseen.  The  respect  for  truth 
which  results  from  a  continual  search  for  it  and  from  its  habitual 
exaltation  becomes  inherent  in  the  pupil’s  nature.  Occasional  sug¬ 
gestions  of  good  by  instructors  plant  seeds  of  influence  that  often 
grow  to  overshadowing  importance.  Association  with  good  com¬ 
panions  may  reline  and  ennoble.  The  systematic  study  of  worthy 
historic  deeds  and  the  learning  of  ennobling  gems  of  literature 
may  mold  the  character  for  good.  The  enforced  study  of  the 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  will  doubtless  prevent  many  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  otherwise  follow  their  use. 
The  customary  devotional  exercises  may  bring  home  to  many  souls 
the  healing  influences  of  religious  truth.  But  after  these  credits 
have  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  will  still  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  very  heavy  discounts  must  be  conceded  and  that  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  negative  influence  of  the  teacher  will  not  outweigh  the 
positive  temptations  of  the  saloon  and  the  street.  While  the 
good  teacher  sleeps,  the  venders  of  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  the 
impure  literature  of  sensational  books  and  newspapers  are  vigilant 
and  active.  The  formation  of  any  regular  habits  in  school  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  irregularities  of  the  home  and  of  society.  The 
unconscious  respect  for  truth  that  comes  from  the  exercises  of  tlie 
school  is  outshone  by  the  tricks  of  the  trader  and  the  sharp  prac¬ 
tices  of  speculators  and  professional  villians.  Tlie  desultory  sug¬ 
gestions  of  good  that  are  sometimes  given  by  teachers  when  some 
unusual  thing  has  happened  are  outnumbered  by  the  abundant 
suggestions  of  evil  that  continually  come  to  the  child  without  the 
happening  of  anything  unusual.  Tlie  constrained  and  apologetic 
manner  in  which  devotional  exercises  are  sometimes  conducted 
robs  them  of  much  of  the  good  effect  they  might  have,  while  the 
unblushing  impudence  of  profanity,  obscenity,  and  conceited 
swagger  possesses  a  certain  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  ob¬ 
server.  The  negative  attitude  of  well-meaning  and  well-behaved 
companions  is  less  potent  than  the  aggressive  insinuations  and 
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outspoken  bravado  of  the  desperate  young  profligate.  Inspiring 
gems  of  literature  are  outdazzled  by  the  seductive  tales  of  the 
criminal  gazette  and  the  unpruned  publication  of  court-room  dis¬ 
closures.  In  short,  the  good  influences  tend  to  repress  themselves 
through  characteristic  modesty,  and  the  evil  influences  tend  to 
multiply  themselves  by  equally  characteristic  aggressiveness  ;  the 
result  being  that  wrong-doing  in  many  cases  seems  popular  and 
therefore  desirable,  while  right-doing  seems  unsupported  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

I  assume  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  picture  the  consequences  f 
of  this  condition  of  things.  Youthful  depravity  open  and  secret  f 
is  appalling,  and  is  perhaps  quite  as  considcuoiis  in  our  schools  as 
anywhere  else.  Whether  we  consider  the  country  district  school 
or  the  more  pretentious  and  exclusive  select  school,  we  may  be 
sure  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  Satan  is  quite  evidently  unchained 
and  making  good  use  of  his  opportunity,  even  though  he  may  be 
far  from  having  his  own  w'ay,  and  even  though  it  would  be  unpar¬ 
donable  to  characterize  our  schools  as  godless  or  describe  them  as 
hotbeds  of  iniquity.  If  any  one  doubts  the  evil  condition  of 
society  in  general,  let  him  scan  the  unhealthful  pages  of  the  sen¬ 
sational  newspaper,  or  wander  about  the  average  city  at  night. 

I  am  aware  that  some  will  claim  that,  even  if  all  this  be  true, 
the  fault  lies  with  parents  and  guardians  and  is  not  to  be  charged 
upon  the  schools.  It  is  certainly  true  that  every  member  of  soci¬ 
ety  shares  the  responsibility  for  the  right  training  of  the  young; 
but  the  very  origin  and  purpose  of  the  schools  make  it  pre¬ 
eminently  their  business  to  educate  and  train  the  children  as  their 
parents  ought  to  educate  and  train  them.  The  State  assumes  to 
stand  in  loco  parentis,  and  is  therefore  inexcusable  if  it  does  not 
meet  parental  obligations. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  State  through  the  schools  is  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  remedy  existing  evils,  then  of  course  there  is  no 
profit  in  complaining.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  schools  might 
do  more  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  State  is  therefore  to  blame 
for  their  not  doing  it.  I  believe,  not  that  the  State  is  making 
a  total  failure  in  its  effort  to  train  good  citizens,  but  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pending  its  energies  too  exclusively  on  the  intellectual  require¬ 
ments  of  citizenship,  while  the  moral  requirements  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  slighted.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  person  is  incapable  of 
being  a  good  citizen  uidess  he  is  reasonably  intelligent ;  but  it  is 
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equally  true  that  he  may  be  unusually  intelligent  and  still  be 
a  tit  subject  for  the  jail  or  the  scaffold,  and  that,  too,  not  because 
his  nature  was  at  tirst  hopelessly  bad,  but  because  from  his  earliest 
years  he  has  been  left  to  infer  that  secular  knowledge  and  skill 
were  everything,  and  to  conclude  that  character  and  ct)nduct  were 
nothing. 

I  hardly  see  how  one  who  stops  to  think  the  matter  over  can 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  value  of  school  work, 
whether  study  or  discipline,  is  measured  by  tbe  extent  to  which  it 
improves  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  taught. 
The  ordinary  study  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  .schools  — 
such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  geograph}',  etc.  — is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  contributes  to  the  ability  to  perform  intelligently 
and  successfully  certain  of  the  business  and  social  duties  of  life. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  that  prepares 
the  mind  to  withstand  a  temptation  to  commit  forgery.  There 
are  no  grammatical  rules  that  interdict  obscenity  and  profanity. 
The  natural  inference  from  a  diligent  study  of  geography  is  that 
rum,  tobacco,  and  opium  greatly  benefit  several  countries.  And 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  ordinary  study  of  history  leaves  in  many 
a  student’s  mind  the  impression  that  fighting  is  the  most  laudable 
occupation  of  mankind,  and  that  the  highest  ambition  that  any 
one  can  cherish  is  to  be  a  i>rofligate  king  and  rule  over  as  much 
territory  as  he  can  manage  to  wrest  from  his  rivals.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  ordinary  study  of  these  subjects 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  discipline,  ms  usually  adminis¬ 
tered,  are  inadequate  to  give  the  ethical  training  which  the  less 
favored  classes  of  society  re<iuire  in  order  to  make  them  good 
citizens.  I  see  no  basis  for  a  claim  that  any  well-defined,  general, 
and  sustained  effort  is  being  made  in  the  public  schools  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  end,  while  the  demoralization  of  society  and  the 
desirability  of  good  citizenship  plainly  demand  that  atlequate 
moral  training  be  seriously  and  persistently  attem})ted  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  when  the  inq)ortance  of  moral  training  in 
schools  is  conceded,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  admitted,  to  lay  the 
burden  of  responsibility  u])on  the  professedly  religious  teachers  of 
society,  and  to  say  that  if  they  did  their  whole  duty  outside  of 
the  schools,  there  would  be  no  need  of  ethical  training  in  the 
schools.  Possibly  that  is  true.  At  any  rate,  I  leave  the  professed 
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teachers  of  religion  to  defend  their  ease  as  they  may  be  able.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  found  that  they  are  guilty  of  neglect,  that 
neglect  does  not  excuse  the  schools  from  their  obligation,  any 
more  than  the  failure  of  the  church  to  make  a  child  religious  ex¬ 
cuses  its  parents  from  inculcating  in  his  own  home  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  and  training  his  own  children  to  love  and  worship  their 
heavenly  Father. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  to  projmse  that  some  scheme  of  distinctly 
religious  instruction  be  devised  and  followed  in  the  schools,  to  the 
end  that  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  pupils  may  be  improved 
and  the  ethical  duty  of  the  State  be  performed,  and  I  am  aware 
that  certain  influences  are  at  work  looking  toward  such  a  result. 
Probably  few  of  us  have  any  controversy  with  any  such  schemes, 
provided  they  conform  to  our  own  religious  views ;  but  I  leave 
their  i.dvocacy  at  present  to  others.  As  a  matter  of  present  fact, 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  seemingly  settled  determination  of 
society  forbid  the  use  of  systematic  religious  teachings  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Wliatever  religious  instruction  is  given  in  these 
schools  must  almost  invariably  be  absolutely  unsectarian  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  must  also  be  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of  those  taught 
and  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  taught,  and,  as  a  rule, 
this  consent  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained. 

But  though  com})aratively  few  persons  in  an  average  community 
would  probably  consent  to  any  definite  religious  teachings  in  their 
school,  it  is  j)robable  that  equally  few  would  object  to  the  teaching 
of  the  generally  accepted  principles  and  i)raetices  of  morality.  But 
some  may  ask  :  “Can  there  be  any  genuine  morality  that  does  not 
derive  its  value  and  its  authority  from  religion  ?  ”  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  answer  the  question,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
pertinent  to  this  discussion.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  code  of 
morality  quite  clearly  defined  and  generally  accepted  among  us. 
Whether  it  be  independent  of  religion  or  derived  from  prevailing 
religious  views,  it  differs  from  Christianity  chiefly  in  omitting  the 
recognition  of  God  as  the  source  of  authority  and  as  an  object  of 
worship.  It  says:  “  Do  this  because  it  is  right,"  and  says  nothing 
about  the  authority  which  determines  that  it  is  right.  This  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  denying  the  existence  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Deity.  Teaching  the  last  six  commands  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
four.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  religion  is  the  natural  and 
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logical  outcome  and  sequence  of  genuine  morality,  and  that  the 
proper  inculcation  of  etliical  truth  will  predispose  the  minds  of 
the  taught  to  accept  the  teachings  of  religion.  For  instance,  when 
the  pupil  sees  that  justice  demands  that  we  feel  and  express  grati¬ 
tude  for  benefits  received,  it  is  but  a  step  further  for  him  to  admit 
that  the  same  justice  requires  that  every  believer  in  a  Giver  of 
all  good  should  feel  and  express  to  him  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
which  he  bestows.  Having  admitted  this,  it  only  remains  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  feeling  and  the  expression  of  such  gratitude  to  God 
constitute  the  sentiment  and  the  practice  of  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  morality  and  religion  are  equally  diligent  and  equally 
earnest  in  teaching  that  we  must  not  steal,  and  that  we  should  do 
to  others  as  we  desire  tliem  to  do  to  us.  From  these  considera¬ 
tions  one  seems  warranted  in  maintaining  the  position  that,  how¬ 
ever  largely  the  morality  of  the  present  day  may  be  derived  from 
Christianity^ and  however  much  it  might  in  time  deteriorate  were 
the  influence  of  Christianity  withdrawn,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
practicable  to  teach  morality  without  teaching  any  religious  doc¬ 
trines  not  universally  accepted,  or  even  without  teaching  any  dis¬ 
tinctively  religious  doctrines  at  all.  If  this  ])Osition  be  tenable,  it 
is  a  logical  inference  that  whoever  understands  and  practices  gen¬ 
erally  aecepte<l  morality  is.  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned, 
competent  to  teach  morality  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  I  believe,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  truly  reli¬ 
gious  person  is,  on  account  of  his  religion,  better  qualified  to  teach 
morality. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  ways  and  means  of 
giving  ethical  instruction  in  public  schools :  but  I  shall  attempt  at 
this  time  oidy  a  general  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
First  of  all,  the  surroundings  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
school  must  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  purity  and  elevation  of 
thought.  Again,  ethical  teaching  must  not  be  undertaken  from 
the  fogy  and  sanctimonious  standpoint,  but  must  recognize  the 
passions,  temptations,  and  seductive  influences  that  assail  human 
nature,  and  must  attempt  to  provide  means  of  escape  or  courage 
to  resist  and  capacity  to  overcome  evil  tendencies.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  development  of  right  inclinations  is 
quite  as  profitable  as  the  repression  of  wrong  ones,  and  that  the 
apparently  insignificant  beginnings  of  habits  may  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  the  turning-points  which  will  tinally  determine  both 
ehara»‘ter  and  conduct. 
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Many  will  maintain  that  the  silent  inllnence  of  a  high-souled 
teacher  is  all  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  for  moral  in¬ 
struction  and  training.  ‘•Example.’"  they  say,  “is  better  than 
precept."’  That  does  n(»t  prove  that  precei)t  is  useless.  Fo  teach 
morals  by  example  oidy,  without  seenring  eleaily  defined  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  may  produce  much  good,  but  will  not  be  more 
effective  than  teaching  any  other  branch  in  the  same  way.  Of 
course  good  example  is  wellnigh  indispensable  ;  l)ut  it  seems  to 
me  a  most  deplorable  mistake  to  risk  the  future  moral  welfare  of 
a  child  on  the  possibility  that  he  may  by  some  ethical  [)recocity 
grasp  and  incorporate  into  his  nature  and  his  life  truths  and  infer¬ 
ences  the  like  of  which  in  any  <hher  line  of  thinking  would  be 
expected  to  re»piire  careful  and  long-continued  training.  This  is 
not  the  method  of  those  who  comjuer  success  in  other  directions. 
The  most  important  principles  and  the  [naetical  apjilications  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  intel¬ 
lect.  As  imi)ortant  as  arithmetic,  conduct  deserves  as  careful 
study.  The  vigor  with  which  consciem-e  acts  is  proportioned  to 
the  clearness  with  which  it  distinguishes  right  from  wrong,  and 
very  much  of  the  evil-doing  in  this  world  comes  from  ill-defined 
ideas  of  what  is  right.  It  may  be  too  early  to  base  an  argument 
on  the  results  of  systematic  instruction  regarding  the  ett’ects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics:  but  the  apparent  results  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  treating  similar  subjects  in  the 
same  way.  Few  are  foolish  enough  to  think  thej'  can  greatly 
diminish  the  evils  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  simply  by  not  using 
them  themselves  and  mildly  looking  on  the  use  of  them  by  others. 
Another  serious  objection  to  staking  all  upon  silent  inlluence  is, 
that  when  there  is  no  active  counter-intluence,  iiiicpiity  prevails 
l>ecause  the  well  -  di.sposed  have  no  show  of  support.  When  a 
teacher  hears  a  pupil  use  profane  or  obscene  language  and  seems 
not  to  notice  it,  the  offendei’s  think  themselves  on  the  popular 
side,  and  the  indifferent  conclude  that  all  do  the  same  when  it  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  up  a[)p<si ranees.  'I'liere  is  a  sort  of  tradi¬ 
tion  among  a  certain  class  that  it  is  popular  for  a  young  man  to 
smoke  and  drink  intoxicating  beverages  and  tell  obscene  stories 
and  indulge  in  the  vices  which  have  characterized  the  fast  man 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  no  doubt  many  a  youth  begins  a  ruin¬ 
ous  course  chietly  becaust*  he  has  come  t«»  believe  that  such  con¬ 
duct  is  best  ada[)ted  t(»  secure  the  apj)roval  of  the  leaders  whose 
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favor  he  deems  essential  to  the  success  which  he  covets.  Such 
young  men  are  afraid  to  follow'  the  better  instincts  of  their 
natures  because  no  one  seems  to  advocate  such  a  course,  and  in  tbe 
absence  of  any  visible  support  for  right  doing,  it  is  not  very 
strange  that  they  yield  to  the  prevailing  influences.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  how  in  such  a  case  the  sim[)le  expression  of  a  true-souled 
tea(;her's  conviction  of  duty  might  l)e  to  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  a  source  of  such  courage  and  assurance  as  would  make  it 
easy  to  face  temptation  and  ov'ercome  it. 

I  believe  that  ethical  knowledge  is  very  like  other  knowledge, 
is  acquired  in  essentially  the  same  way,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  proportioned  to  tbe  time  and  attention  devoted  to  it  by 
the  learner.  Nevertheless,  to  teach  morals  by  i)recept  only,  or  by 
memorizing  dogmatic  rules  without  reference  to  their  practical 
application,  will  be  as  inadequate  as  the  teaching  of  any  other 
subject  in  the  same  way.  In  short,  I  believe  the  most  effective 
teaching  of  ethics  must  provide  an  atmosphere  of  right  thinking 
and  right  doing,  must  enlighten  the  mind  as  to  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  must  establish  a  disposition  to  oppose  w  rong 
and  uphold  right. 

Some  who  agret*  thus  fai-  will  .say  that  these  clearly  detined 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  may  l)e  secured  by  the  incidental  or 
casual  teaching  of  morality  based  on  such  instances  of  moral  de¬ 
linquency  as  may  chance  to  occur  in  school.  Perhaps  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  such  a  method  will  appear  from  the  objection  raised  by 
one  of  my  puj)ils,  that  under  this  plan  a  child  would  have  to  be 
an  unmitigated  scamp  in  order  to  secure  a  reasonably  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  rigid  doing.  Sucb  fragmentary  teaching 
will  evidently  give  neither  comprehensive  nor  related  instruc¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  it  is  remedial  rather  than  preventive,  and 
is  aimed  at  repairing  damage  rather  than  warding  it  off.  It 
is,  moreover,  likely  to  take  on  a  personal  character  and  seem 
vindictive  rather  than  beneficent  in  its  purpose,  (^n  the  other 
hand,  incidental  instruction  bast’d  on  sjtecial  instances  of  merito¬ 
rious  conduct  occurring  in  school,  in  history,  or  in  contemporary 
affairs  is  insuflicient.  Even  though  it  should  not  fo.ster  conceit  on 
the  part  of  those  commended,  and  envy  on  the  part  of  those  not 
thus  tlistinguished,  it  would  fail  to  cover  the  ground  unless  it  were 
made  practically  systematic.  It  would,  also,  still  leave  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  chai  acter  and  conduct  are  secondarv  matters  rather  than 
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the  fundamental  and  final  aim  of  school  work.  In  brief,  I  believe 
that  for  effective  moral  training  in  our  public  schools  we  should 
demand  regular  and  systematic  ethical  instruction  imparted  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  govern  good  teaching  in  any 
other  subject.  I  shall  not  undertake  in  this  paper  to  detail 
methods  and  supply  outlines.  Otliers  have  already  done  this,  and 
still  others  will  do  it  better  in  the  future.  The  main  problems, 
I  suspect,  will  be  to  unstilt,  simplify,  and  practicalize  the  ethics 
and  moral  philosophy  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  so  that 
little  children  can  understand  what  <luty  requires  them  to  do  in 
the  everyday  things  of  life,  and  after  that,  to  convince  teachers 
that  the  chief  end  of  schools  is  to  develop  character  and  form 
habits  of  good  conduct,  rather  than  to  make  phenomenal  ex¬ 
perts  in  one  or  two  subjects  of  traditional  rather  than  actual 
importance. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  objections  will  be  raised,  liut  if  the 
teachers  are  not  })re])ared  to  undertake  this  work,  let  them  become 
so.  'riiey  have  prepared  themselves  reasonably  well  to  teach 
physiology  and  hygiene,  because  they  were  obliged  to.  Fairly 
g«)od  text-l)ooks  on  elementary  ethics  are  at  j)resent  obtainable; 
and  if  better  ones  are  needed,  the  publishers  will  doubtless  see 
that  they  arc  put  upon  the  market.  And  so  on  till  the  last  of  the 
objections  is  met.  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  all  impedi¬ 
ments  will  be  the  traditional  lack  of  time,  which  is,  after  all,  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  hitherto  something  else  has  been 
deemed  of  more  consecpience.  Hut  I  must  maintain  that  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  in  character  and  conduct  are  so  fundamental  and 
so  important  that  they  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  our  schools, 
even  if  some  other  things  usually  taught  have  to  give  way  to  make 
room  for  them.  Some  will  say'  that  after  the  best  has  been  done, 
moral  instruction  and  training  in  our  public  schools  will  be 
mechanical,  constrained,  and  unsympathetic.  Even  that  would 
Ixj  better  than  nothing.  Who  has  not  noticed  the  marvelous 
tenacity  with  which  children  usually  cling  to  the  religious  faith 
of  their  parents,  even  though  they  may  have  vigorously  rebelled 
against  the  parental  methods  by  which  it  was  inculcated  ?  Even 
Puritanical  severity  of  training  does  not  always  prove  disastrous 
to  those  who  are  its  unwilling  victims.  ( )ften  we  who  live  in 
northern  latitudes  have  said  in  the  frosty'  fog  of  a  winter’s  eve¬ 
ning  that  the  chilliness  was  unendurable,  and  have  ojamed  our 
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eyes  in  the  morning  on  a  scene  of  such  dazzling  glory  as  seemed 
to  befit  a  better  world  and  not  the  earth  on  which  we  mortals 
dwell.  But  it  was  only  the  frost  that  chilled  ns  at  night  and  that 
seemed  so  disagreeable  in  the  darkness.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
moral  rigidity  of  even  Puritanical  gloom  is  less  glorious  in  its 
outcome. 

In  his  last  summer’s  address  on  “  Education  for  (’itizenship,” 
before  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  in  speaking  of 
modifications  that  should  Ik*  made  in  modern  methods,  President 
Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  (’ornell  Univer.sity,  used  the  following 
words :  — 

“Greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  ethical 
obligations.  I  hold  that  the  general  abandonment  in  our  schools 
of  direct  religious  teaching,  however  necessary  a  consequence  of 
our  governmental  divorce  of  Church  and  State,  brings  with  it  the 
absolute  necenniti/  of  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  laws  of  moral 
obligations.  These  need  not  and  should  not  l)e  taught  in  any 
sectarian  spirit.  But  it  is  a  fact  as  alarming  as  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  growing  cloudiness  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  real 
difference  between  ‘ought’  aiul  ‘ought  not.’  This  evil,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  stupendous  magnitude,  can  be  corrected  only  in 
the  family  and  in  the  schools.  Even  the  churches  cannot  reach 
it.  for  the  twofold  reason  that  at  best  they  reach  only  a  portion 
of  the  community,  and  in  general  tliey  have  to  do  with  religion, 
which,  liowever  clo.sely  related,  is  nevertheless  something  (juite 
distinct  from  moral  obligations.” 


Do  not  waste  a  minute,  not  a  second,  in  trying  to  demonstrate  to 
others  the  merits  of  your  own  jKU’formance.  If  your  work  does 
not  vindicate  itself,  you  cannot  vindicate  it,  but  you  can  labor 
steadily  on  to  something  which  needs  no  advocate  but  itself.  .  .  . 
Toughen  yourself  a  little  and  accomplish  something  better.  In¬ 
scribe  above  your  desk  the  words  of  Rivarol,  “  Genius  is  only 
great  patience.”  It  was  Keats,  the  most  precocious  of  all  great 
poets,  who  declared  that  “  nothing  is  finer  for  purposes  of  produc¬ 
tion  than  a  very  gradual  ripening  of  the  intellectual  powers.” 

T.  W.  Higginson. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

BY  H.  C.  PENN,  ASSISTANT  IN  ENGLISH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOI  RI. 

Almost  every  child  learns  from  his  English  grammar  to 
call  I  can.,  mn>f,  could,  n'ould,  should,  or  must  //<>,  the 

potential  mood  of  the  verb  to  t/o.  But  so  soon  as  one  takes  a  step 
beyond  English  into  other  and  kindred  languages,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  English  grammar  with  the  grammar 
of  those  tongues.  There  is  no  potential  in  (lerman  or  French, 
Latin  or  Greek  —  the  languages  that  one  usually  studies  at 
school ;  and  this  suggests  that  our  potential  may  be  but  the 
invention  of  our  first  grammarians,  a  makeshift  to  explain  con¬ 
structions  that  more  recent  investigation  into  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  language  has  made  clear ;  the  fiction  being  retained 
in  successive  grammars  until  it  came  to  be  accepted  as  fact. 

To  understand  an  analytic  language  like  tbe  English,  one  must 
understand  the  nature  of  auxiliaries.  In  other  words,  one  must 
know  when  a  word  is  presentative  (or  notional),  conveying  of 
itself  a  notion  to  the  mind,  and  when  it  is  merely  symbolic,  the 
symbol  or  sign  of  some  modification  in  the  meaning  that  another 
word  conveys.  Compare  (1)  he  should  go  (that  is,  owjht  to  go) 
and  (2)  if  he  should  go.  In  (1)  should  conveys  a  notion  of  itself, 
that  of  duty  ;  this  presentative  power  of  the  verb  is  faded  out  in 
(2),  and  the  word  is  left  to  be  the  mere  sign  of  the  subjunctive. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  we  read:  — 

“  Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.”  —  Matt.  11  :  27. 

The  Revised  Version  puts  it:  — 

.  .  .  “  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.” 

Why  the  change  ?  Because  the  verb  will  has  for  the  most  jiart 
lost  the  notional  value  that  it  had  in  1611,  and  is  become  a  mere 
auxiliary,  a  sign  of  the  future  tense. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  our  so-<;alled  auxiliary  verbs  —  can,  may, 
shall,  will,  must  —  are  .sometimes  notional,  having  meanings  of 
their  own  apart  from  the  verb-forms  immediately  connected  with 
them  ;  at  other  times  they  (or  some  of  them)  are  mere  appendages 
to  other  verbs,  .symbols  of  some  variety  of  tone  or  of  time  in  those 
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verbs.  In  the  former  case  they  are  principal  verbs  in  either  the 
indicative  or  subjunctive  mood ;  in  the  latter  they  are  auxiliary. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  little  words,  caw,  way,  etc., 
individually  ;  but  first  let  us  understand  what  mood  is.  Mood  is 
the  manner  or  tone  of  assertion.  An  assertion  is  made  positively 
—  indicative  ;  doubtfully,  hesitatingly  —  subjunctive.  But  what 
of  the  potential?  It  asserts  (they  say)  power,  possibility,  neces¬ 
sity,  contingency.  Granted  ;  but  how  is  the  assertion  made  ?  in 
what  tone  ?  That  is  what  mood  shows. 

Let  us  look  at  these  verbs  one  by  one  ;  the  equivalent  German 
and  Latin  is  given  for  comparison  :  — 

1.  Can  (^<‘ouhl)  :  Is  always  a  principal  verb ;  that  is,  it  always 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own  apart  from  the  verlsphrase  with  which 
it  is  found.  The  original  meaning  was  to  know  ;  and  the  change 
illustrates  Bacon’s  a{)horism  ;  for  can  7iow  asserts  the  power  of  its 
subject.  If  positively,  it  is  indicative  ;  otherwise,  subjunctive. 

He  caw  go  (<x  able  to  go)  ;  He  could  go  (av/x  aide  to  go)  ;  where 
both  are  indicative.  The  German,  “  Er  kann  gehen,  Er  konnte 
gehen,”  and  the  Latin,  “  Potent  ire,  Poterat  Qpotuit^  ire,”  supjmrt 
the  assertion  ;  as  also  does  the  Old  English,  “  He  wiacy  gan.  He 
meahte  gan.” 

He  could  go,  if  you  would  let  him  {would  he  able')  ;  where  could 
is  subjunctive.  German,  “  Er  konnte  gehen,  wenn,”  etc. :  Latin, 
“  Ponnet  ire,  si,”  etc. 

2.  Map  {tnif/ht) :  In  Old  English  asserted  power,  as  can  now 
does;  hut,  as  in  German,  it  has  come  to  signify  (1)  permission  or 
(2)  possibility,  the  signilication  of  lawful  power  being  one  of  its 
intermediate  (and  even  yet  occasional)  meanings.  *  . 

(1)  He  7nai/  go  home  {in  allowed,  in  at  liberty,  to  go)  :  He  miyht 
go  whenever  he  chose  {tcan  allowed  to  go)  ;  (2)  He  may  have  said 
that  (that  he  said  it  in  possible)  ;  He  thought  that  it  yniyht  hap¬ 
pen  (thought  that  it  wan  ])ossible  for  it  to  happen)  ;  where  may 
and  are  indicative,  as  in  the  e<juivalent  German:  (1)  “  Er 
may  nach  Hause  gehen,”  (2)  “Er  may  das  gesagt  habeii  ”;  Latin: 
(1)  '‘'‘Licet  domum  ire,”  (2)  not  paralleled  in  Latin. 

If  I  niiyht  go,  I  should  be  grateful  (were,  or  wan.  allowed  to 
go) ;  where  miyht  is  subjunctive  or  indicative,  according  to  the 
sense.  Here,  as  with  can.  the  older  forms  of  the  language  show 
by  inflection  that  may  and  miyht  are  verbs  in  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood. 
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3.  Shall  {should)  :  Denotes  necessity,  obligation,  whether  the 
compulsion  comes  from  some  outward  force,  or  from  an  inward 
sense  of  duty.  Its  earlier  meaning  was  owe  ;  and  at  the  j)resent 
should  (past  of  xhall)  is  e(iuivalent  to  owfht  (past  of  07ve). 

He  shall  go  (he  is  of  neeesxift/  to  go);  He  should  go  (he  ought 
it  is  his  duty,  to  go).  These  are  positive  assertions,  and  therefore 
in  the  indicative  mood.  German,  “  Er  soil  gehen  ”  ;  “  Es  sollte  so 
und  nicht  anders  sein  ”  (it  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise) 
Latin,  “  Dehet  ire  ”  (he  xhould,  ought  to,  go). 

4.  Will  (ivould)  :  Asserts  the  determination,  wish,  or  willing 
ness  of  its  subject.  This  meaning  is  not  always  found  in  present 
English,  for  the  verb  has  become  the  mere  sign  of  the  future 
tense,  for  the  most  part. 

(1)  Let  him  do  what  he  will  (wishes)  ;  He  will  do  it  for  the 
asking  (is  willitaf  to  do  it) ;  (2)  “  Each,  for  madness  ruled  the 
hour,  would  prove  his  own  expressive  power  ”  (wished  to  prove) 
He  said  that  he  would  (wax  willing)  ;  where  will  is  indicative 
present,  and  would.,  indicative  past.  German  :  (1)  “  Keiner  wiU 
den  Becher gewinnen ”  (no  one  w///  [wishes  to]  win);  (2)  “.ledei 
wollte  probiren  ”  (each  would  prove)  ;  “  Er  sagte  dass  er  wollte" 
Latin :  “  Volehat  (yoluit)  tentare.”  These  verbs  are  often  con 
fused,  can  with  may.,  shall  with  will.  They  receive  inadequate 
treatment  in  the  grammars,  students  being  led  to  look  upon  them  | 
in  a  heap,  as  auxiliary  verbs,  without  having  attention  directed  | 
to  the  distinct  meanings  of  each;  and  the  confusion  is  not  I 
surprising. 

He  could,  if  he  would  (were  willing) ;  where  would  is  subjunc¬ 
tive.  German,  “  Wenn  er  ivollte”  ;  Latin,  “Si  vellet.” 

5.  Must :  Denotes  necessity  —  unavoidable ;  and  is  never  an 
auxiliary  verb. 

He  must  go  (it  ix  neeexsary  for  him  to  go) ;  I  must  write  (I  am 
obliged  to  write)  ;  where  must  is  indicative.  So  in  the  German, 

“  Er  wjaxx  gehen,  ich  ?aMxx  schreiben,”  and  in  the  Latin, 

est  ire,  necesse  est  me  scribere.”  | 

Such  are  these  so-called  auxiliaries  when  used  notionally ;  in  j 
which  case  they  are  not  auxiliaries  at  all,  but  principal  verbs  fol-  I 
lowed  by  dependent  infinitives ;  and  they  are  in  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood  as  the  case  may  be  :  indicative  when  replace-  j 
able  by  indicative  forms  of  equivalent  expressions ;  subjunctive, 
when  by  equivalent  subjunctives. 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  verbs  are  truly  auxiliary  when  they 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  equivalent  expression  ;  when,  in  other 
words,  they  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  verb- 
phrase,  but  are  mere  signs  or  symbols  of  a  modification  in  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  main  word  of  that  phrase. 

If  that  w'ere  true,  I  should  not  be  here  {should  is  equivalent  to 
what  ?).  He  would  be  willing,  if  you  w  ere  (would  is  equivalent 
to  what?). 

Nothing :  Should  lu\  would  /jc,  are  the  verbs.  Should  and 
would  are  true  auxiliaries  —  helping  verbs,  verbs  that  help 
another  veil)  make  uj)  tense  or  mood-forms  that  the  latter  verb 
cannot  form  with  inflections.  And  since  the  verb  in  English  is 
almost  inflectionless,  there  is  freiiuent  need  of  auxiliaries.  In 
but  one  place  has  the  regular  verb  (in  ordinar}’^  English )  a  form 
for  the  subjunctive  different  from  the  indicative  form,  the  third, 
singular,  present  :  indicative,  “  he  loves ;  ”  subjunctive,  “  he 
love  ” ;  and  this  subjunctive  is  seldom  used. 

But  most  fortunately,  one  verb  (to  he')  preserves  for  us  four 
subjunctive  forms  distinct  from  the  corresponding  indicative 
forms :  — 


INDICATIVE. 

I  am,  was. 

He  is,  was. 

We  are,  were. 
You  are,  were. 
They  are,  were. 


SlilWCNCTIVE. 

I  be,  were. 

He  be,  w^ere. 
We  lie,  were. 
You  be,  w'ere. 
They  be,  w  ere 


These  remnants  of  inflection  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
reminding  us  that  we  have  a  subjunctive  to  express  delicate 
shades  of  meaning.  The  mood  is  going  out  of  use ;  but  when 
“If  I  were.,  if  he  were”  is  universally  displaced  by  “  If  I  ivas.,  if 
he  was”  our  language  will  lose  one  of  its  rare  beauties. 

It  is  true  that  we  supply  our  deficiencies  in  inflection  by  a 
plentiful  use  of  auxiliaries,  and  that  these  auxiliaries  enable  us 
clearly  to  express  varieties  of  meaning  that  could  not  so  easily 
find  expression  in  such  a  highly  inflected  language  as  Latin.  A 
quotation  from  Southey  will  illustrate  this  :  — 


“  I  had  spoken  as  it  were  abstractedly,  and  the  look  which  accompanied 
the  words  was  cogitative  rather  than  regardant.  The  Bhow  Begum  laid 
down  her  snuff-box  and  replied,  entering  into  the  feeling  as  well  as  echo¬ 
ing  the  words:  ‘  It  ought  to  he  written  in  a  book,  certainly  it  ought.’ 
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“  They  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  dead  languages.  Onr  auxiliary 
verbs  give  us  a  power  which  the  ancients,  with  all  their  varieties  of  mood 
and  inflections  of  tense,  never  could  attain.  ‘  It  must  be  written  in  a  book,’ 
said  I,  encouraged  by  her  manner.  The  mood  was  the  same;  the  tense 
was  the  same ;  but  the  gradation  of  meaning  was  marked  in  a  way  which 
a  Greek  or  Latin  grammarian  might  have  envied  as  well  as  admired.”  — 
Earle. 


Nevertheless,  it  remains  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  shade 
of  meaning  too  delicate  for  any  auxiliary  to  bear. 

But  unfortunately  the  subjunctive  inflections  are  lost,  for  the 
most  part :  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  see  that  the  auxiliaries 
that  we  use  in  making  up  the  loss  are  not  lumped  together,  mis¬ 
labeled  potential,  and  swallow’ed  en  masse. 

Notice,  now,  how  we  have  re})laced  the  expressive  subjunctive 
by  phrases :  — 

Shakespeare  could  say :  “  Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the 
world,  it  ivere  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease.” 

We  say :  It  would  he  a  shame. 

“  What  tt'ere  all  that  ?  ”  (Carlyle.  )  What  all  that  het 

we  should  say. 

.  .  .  “  Turn  the  key,  that  no  man  enter,"  we  must  change  to 
That  no  man  may  enter. 

In  the  Bible  we  read :  “  Thy  kingdom  eome  ;  thy  will  he  done." 
The  equivalent  of  it  in  English  of  tinlay  is  :  May  thy  kingdom 
come  ;  may  thy  will  he  done. 

Salarino,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  said :  “  Though  Nestor 
swear  the  jest  he  laughable  ;  ”  but  Though  Nestor  may  swear 
(that)  the  jest  is  laughable,  is  what  we  write  (translating  one 
subjunctive  by  a  lame  phrase,  and  the  other  by  a  stolid 
indicative). 

Bassanio  (Merchant  of  Venice)  could  say:  “No,  that  were 
pity.”  We  write  :  That  would  he  a  i)ity. 

For  Milton’s  “  That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath  this 
downfall,”  we  write  :  That  would  he,  etc. 

Any  one  who  has  a  merely  slight  acquaintance  with  English  | 
will  say  that  were,  enter,  come,  he  done,  swear,  are  verbs  in  the  | 
subjunctive  mood.  How,  then,  can  we  consistently  call  their  | 
equivalents  potential  —  would  he,  may  enter,  may  come,  may  he  f 
done,  may  sicear?  I 

The  Latin  takes  the  stem  ama-,  adds  the  inflectional  ending  bo,  f 
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and  makes  a  future  tense,  amaho :  we  take  the  infinitive  base, 
love.,  put  witli  it  the  auxiliary  and  make  (as  the  Latin) 

a  future  tense,  I  i^hall  love.  Thus  far,  consistently.  The  Latin 
takes  the  stem  <ma-,  adds  a  subjunctive  inllection,  and  makes  the 
present  subjunctive,  (ut)  nmeni :  we  take  the  infinitive  base,  love., 
put  with  it  the  auxiliary  may,  and  make  a  substitute  for  our  old 
subjunctive,  (in  order  that)  I  may  love  ;  but  we  call  it  potential ! 

Consistency,  then,  demands  that  we  do  away  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  ;  these  expressions  are  phrasal  substitutes  for  the  subjunctive. 
Would  be  is  the  past  subjunctive  of  to  he,  and  may  come  is  the 
present  subjunctive  of  to  come  ;  and  so  with  the  other  examples. 

Again,  “  I  can  go  ”  is  potential  (they  say)  because  it  asserts  the 
power  of  the  subject.  In  the  same  way  “I  want  to  go  ”  is  volen- 
tial ;  it  asserts  the  wink  of  the  subject.  “  I  hope  to  go  ”  is  spe- 
rantial ;  it  asserts  the  hope  of  the  subject.  And  so  on,  ad  infini¬ 
tum  et  ahmrdum. 

Common-sense,  then,  demands  that  the  potential  be  banished 
from  the  grammars. 

Some  examples  of  corresponding  German,  Latin,  and  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  forms  have  been  already  given,  and  their  number  might  be 
increased ;  but  a  few  are  sufficient  to  show  (1)  that,  in  compar¬ 
ing  English  with  its  kin,  analogy  declares  these  so-called  auxil¬ 
iaries  to  be  either  indicative  or  subjunctive  (or  else  parts  of 
subjunctive  phrases)  ;  and  (2)  that,  if  we  rely  upon  the  history 
of  the  language  for  guidance,  we  find  no  authority  for  a  potential. 

It  is  just  as  easy,  certainly,  for  a  child  to  gain  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  as  it  is  for  him  to  gain  inaccurate  and  unscientific  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  any  subject.  To  continue  his  conning  over  the 
perplexing  and  meaningless  paradigms  of  a  potential  not  only 
is  an  immediate  loss  of  time  and  effort  to  him,  but  it  is  a  positive 
and  serious  hindrance  when  he  cornes  to  the  study  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  other  languages.  The  potential  not  only  fails  to  dissipate 
the  darkness  that  envelops  his  native  tongue,  but  it  robes  Latin 
and  Greek  and  German  in  darkness  thrice  dense. 

I  have  had  in  mind  all  along  the  expression  of  Professor  Gar¬ 
nett  :  “  Only  let  teachers  learn  the  language  historically,  and  they 
will  never  rest  until  they  teach  the  history  of  the  language  in 
their  schools.”  Then  will  the  potential  be  banished  from  the 
schools. 
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IVHA  T  IS  THE  STATE? 


BY  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE. 


The  State  is  a  concept  of  six  elements :  land,  people,  organism, 
government,  constitution,  and  purpose.  These  elements 
combine  to  form  the  two  unities  necessary  to  the  concept  nation¬ 
ality  :  land-unity  and  race-unity.  Of  these  six  elements  the  first 
three  are,  in  the  history  of  the  State,  first  in  time  and  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Organism,  government,  and  purpose  are  determined  by 
the  land  and  the  people. 

Sometimes  the  word  State  is  used  in  a  narrow  sense.  It  may 
signify  the  people,  or  the  government,  or  the  land,  or  the  organ 
ism,  or  the  constitution,  as  the  declaration  of  relations  formally 
recognized.  The  celebrated  declaration,  “  L'Stat  eat  defines 
the  State  as  inseparably  connected  with  a  person.  This  is  the 
concept  of  the  State  in  early  institutions  ;  bodies  politic,  or  cor 
porations,  are  the  later  production  of  these  institutions. 

The  term  State  signifies  in  American  constitutional  law :  — 

1.  A  people,  or  community  of  individuals,  united  more  or  less 
closely  in  political  relations,  inhabiting  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently  the  same  country. 

2.  The  country  or  territorial  region  inhabited  by  such  a  com 
munity. 

3.  The  government  under  whicli  the  people  live. 

4.  The  combined  idea  of  people,  territory,  and  government. 

In  all  these  senses  the  primary  conception  is  that  of  a  people,  or 
community;  the  people,  dwelling  in  whatever  land,  permanently 
or  temporarily,  and  whether  organized  under  a  regular  govern 
ment  or  united  by  looser  and  less  definite  relations,  constituting 
the  State.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which 
the  republican  institutions  of  our  own  country  are  established. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Texas  v.  White,  in  1868,  is  as  follows  :  “  A  State,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  political  community  of  free  citizens 
occupying  a  territory  of  defined  boundaries,  and  organized  under 
a  government  sanctioned  and  limited  by  a  written  constitution 
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and  established  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the  union 
of  such  States  under  a  common  constitution  which  forms  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  greater  political  unit  which  that  constitution  designates 
as  the  United  States,  and  makes  of  the  people  and  States  which 
compose  it  one  people  and  one  country.” 

The  present  constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  older  than  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first  state  constitution 
formally  ratified  by  a  popular  vote,  and  was  adopted  in  1780.  The 
second  Continental  Congress,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1775,  and 
again  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1776,  recommended  that  each  colony 
adopt  such  a  system  of  government  “as  would  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  people.”  In  response  to  this  request  the  legisla¬ 
tures.  or  conventions,  in  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  proceeded  “to  take  up  civil 
government,”  and  framed  the  first  stiite  constitutions. 

New  Jersey^  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  New  York,  and  Virginia  framed  their  respective 
state  constitutions  in  convention,  after  the  manner  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Hampshire ;  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  March  26, 
1776,  had  met  in  “provincial  congress”  and  had  drawn  up  the 
first  constitution  of  that  State,  which  two  years  later  was  set 
aside  by  the  second  state  constitution,  passed  by  the  Geneial 
Assembly  as  an  “act,”  repealable  by  that  body  at  jdeasnre. 
Whether  these  constitutions  were  framed  in  special  convention, 
or  by  state  legislatures,  they  all  contain  the  same  view  of  the 
State.  This  view  is  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  as  follows :  — 

“The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration 
of  government  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to 
protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it  with  the 
power  of  enjoying,  in  safety  and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights 
and  the  blessings  of  life ;  and  whenever  these  great  objects  are 
not  obtained,  the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government,  and 
to  take  measures  necessary  for  their  safety,  prosperity,  and  haj)pi- 
ness.  The  body  politic  is  a  social  compact  by  which  the  whole 
people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the 
whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  good.” 

Since  1776  the  American  States  have  adopted  one  hundred  and 
one  constitutions,  (?ach  of  which  has  declared  that  the  State  is  a 
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compact,  or  has  employed  language  which  tlie  courts  have  defined  , 
to  mean  a  com})act.  The  word  ‘‘compact  ”  is  found  in  the  consti-  ! 
tution  of  Maryland,  1776;  New  Jersey,  1776;  Kentucky,  1789,  = 
1792, 

1836, 

1857. 

That  every  formal  declaration  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
American  commonwealths  should  proceed  from  the  contract 
theory  of  the  State  is  of  itself  significant.  The  constitutions  * 
of  the  State  define  the  State  as  an  article  of  agreement  drawn 
between  parties.  The  State  exists  because  the  contract  for  its 
existence  has  been  formally  and  legall}’^  drawn  up. 

The  classic  passage  on  this  subject  is  as  follows:  — 

And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  orginal  contract  of  society, 
which,  though  in  no  instance  it  has  been  formally  expressed  at 
the  first  institution  of  a  State,  yet  in  nature  and  reason  must 
always  be  understood  and  implied  in  the  very  act  of  associating 
together  ;  namely  :  that  the  whole  should  protect  all  its  parts,  and 
that  every  part  sliould  pay  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  community  should  guard  the  rights  of 
each  individual  member,  aiid  that  in  return  for  this  protection 
each  individual  should  sul)mit  to  the  laws  of  the  community, 
without  w’hich  submission  of  all  it  was  (is)  impossible  that  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  certainly  extended  to  any.’*  (Bl.  1  :  48.) 

Our  state  constitutions  have  been  made  by  lawyers.  The 
younger  men  \vho  sat  in  constitutional  conventions  in  1776  had 
read  Blackstone,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  lawyer  who 
has  aided  in  the  making  of  subse(pient  constitutions  has  read  that 
distinguished  jurist.  Blackstone  was  not  the  author  of  the  social 
contract  theory.  He  received  that  theory^  ready-made  from  the 
hands  of  his  predecessors  in  England,  and  they  had  received  it  ’ 
from  the  great  teachers  of  Roman  law.  But  mighty  changes  in  I 
the  methods,  the  purposes,  and  the  organization  of  politics,  and 
in  law,  had  affected  the  thought  and  modified  the  meaning  of 
political  and  civil  expressions.  “It  was  not  until  the  language 
of  the  Roman  lawyers  became  the  language  of  an  age  which  had 
lost  the  key  to  their  mode  of  thought,”  says  Maine,  “  that  a  con¬ 
tract  of  the  law  of  nations  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  contract 
known  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature.”  The  contract  cen- 

tium”  in  Roman  law,  was  supposed  by  those  lawyers  wlio  revived  I 


1850;  Mississippi,  1817,  1832;  Alabama,  1819;  Texas, 
1845,  1866,  1868,  1876  ;  Florida,  1838  ;  Oregon  and  Kansas, 
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the  study  of  political  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  refer 
to  that  time  in  the  history  of  man  when  he  emerged  from  a  pre¬ 
social  state  into  a  state  defined  by  contract,  written  or  unwritten. 

Only  in  recent  times  has  the  theory  of  the  social  contract  been 
found  insufficient ;  it  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  believers 
in  the  historical  school.  “  When  was  man  in  a  pre-eontractual 
state?  How  did  his  condition  then  differ  from  his  condition  now? 
Wlien  did  he  emerge?  In  what  country  did  he  then  dwell? 
Where  is  the  record  of  his  coming  forth  from  that  chrysalis 
which  so  sternly  bound  him  and  kept  him  from  those  airy  political 
flights  which  he  has  so  frequently  taken  since  he  burst  his  bonds 
asunder  ? 

The  contract  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  State  has  stoutly  held 
the  paramount  place  in  our  system  of  constitutional  law;  has 
permeated  every  cell  of  the  body  politic ;  has  traversed  every 
avenue  of  legal  practice :  has  enthroned  itself  in  popular  belief ; 
and  has  found  solemn  confirmation  in  the  written  law  of  older 
Teutonic  nations  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  unwritten  law  of 
England.  Tlie  common  phrase  in  our  constitutions  descriptive  of 
the  end  of  government,  “  tlie  benefit  of  the  whole,”  or,  “that  each 
rontracts  with  the  whole  people,  and  the  whole  people  with  each 
citizen,”  is  the  language  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  social  contract 
theory  is  essentially  inconsistent  with  popular  sovereignty,  for 
with  whom  and  when  did  the  people  enter  into  such  a  compact? 
The  parties  to  tlie  agreement  are  not  clear:  indeed,  there  are  not 
two  parties,  and  a  compact  becomes  impossible.  It  is  not  explana¬ 
tory  to  say  that  the  people  contract  with  the  people.  A  man  can¬ 
not  make  a  contract  with  himself,  nor  can  the  people  of  one  State 
contract  with  the  jieople  of  the  same  State  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  “  compact  ”  is  used  in  the  state  constitutions.  Individ¬ 
uals  or  .sovereigns  or  the  people  of  different  States  may  enter 
into  compacts :  but  history  does  not  record  events  that  illustrate 
the  theory  of  the  social  comjiact. 

The  origin  of  our  constitutions  is  in  the  royal  grant,  or  charter; 
the  grantor  was  the  king,  the  grantee,  a  subject  or  an  association 
of  individuals.  No  political  writer  of  authority  maintains  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  originated  in  the  first  charter  of 
Virginia,  or  in  the  charter  of  16:20.  The  charters,  or  either  of 
them,  were  only  one  element  in  the  State.  The  charter  might 
declare  the  purpose  of  the  colony,  or  the  system  of  organization 
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for  the  time,  or  the  form  of  govei  nment  ;  hut  before  these  must  | 
come  the  people  and  the  laud.  If  a  coutraet  ean  make  a  State,  I 
then  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  needed  not  to  land;  if  a  contract  can  ; 
make  a  State,  the  fundamental  eonstitutions  of  North  C’arolina, 
drawn  by  John  Locke,  who,  to  “avoid  erecting  a  numerous 
democracy,”  declared  that  “we,  the  lords  and  proprietors  of 
the  province,  have  agreed  to  this  form  of  government  to  be 
perpetually  established  amongst  us,"  with  ample  provision  for 
“chamberlains,  chancellors,  high  stewards,  landgraves,  and 
caziques,”  should  still  devolve  “dignities  with  the  baronies 
thereunto  annexed.”  and  North  Carolina  should  yet  be  a  feud. 

When,  in  177<),  the  State  of  New  Jersey  adopted  a  i)rovisional 
constitution,  it  was  provided  :  “  Whereas  all  constitutional  author-  [ 
ity  ever  possessed  by  the  kings  of  (treat  Britain  over  these  cobs  | 
nies,  or  their  other  dominions,  was  by  compact  derived  from  the  [ 
people  and  held  of  them  for  the  eommdn  interest  of  the  whole  j 
society,  allegiance  and  protection  are,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
reciprocal  ties,  each  eipially  depending  upon  the  other,  and  liable 
U*  be  dissolved  by  the  other’s  being  refused  or  withdrawn.”  i 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  the  refusal  of  royal  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  America  led  “to  a  di.ssolution  of  government." 

If  this  were  true  at  that  time,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  king 
was  displaced  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  with  whom  did  J 
the  j)eople  contract  for  the  restoration  of  government?  | 

“  No  rav  is  diimned,  no  atom  worn,  t 

My  oldest  force  is  good  as  new,*’  [{ 


is  nature's  .song  of  government  also.  When  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  “were  dissolved,'  no  element  of  the  State  was  lost;  the 
people,  the  land,  the  organism,  remained. 

Our  state  eonstitutions  have  never  contained  the  proposition 
that  the  State  is  a  moral  organism.  At  the  basis  of  our  organic 
law  is  the  legal  fiction  that  the  State  is  a  contract.  Every  pns 
vision  in  the  one  hundred  and  one  state  constitutions  interprets 
a  contract ;  every  function  of  the  State  is  viewed  as  the  exercise 
of  a  right  by  contract.  The  State  is  the  contract  in  action.  It 
is  a  piece  of  gigantic  rrrechanism  that  per  forms  its  artificial  task 
according  to  specificatioirs,  knowit  terms,  articles  of  agreement. 
Thus  it  is  in  oitr  couirtry  that  the  State  is  [ropularly  supposed 
to  have  existence,  as  a  corporation  has  existence,  without  a  soul. 
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It  is  often  expressed  in  the  words :  “  The  machinery  of  the  State.” 
This  political  entity,  existing  in  nubihm,  is  an  invisible,  omni¬ 
present  sovereign.  By  the  obscure  manipulations  of  the  machine 
certain  “  rights  ”  and  privileges  are  from  time  to  time  made  to 
appear.  But  these  rights  exist  l)y  contract. 

In  this  place  tlie  words  of  a  thoughtful  American  writer  are 
relevant :  — 

“  The  necessary  being  and  end  of  the  lation,  moreover,  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  contract.  A  contract  proceeds 
from  and  through  a  voluntary  act,  and  therefore  is  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  the  parties  —  something  which  may  or  may  not  be.  But 
the  process  of  justice  and  the  institution  of  rights,  and  the  con¬ 
formance  to  a  moral  order  in  which  the  State  is  constituted,  can¬ 
not  be  thus  optional ;  they  mast  be,  and  therefore  the  State  is 
existent  as  a  power,  and  is  invested  with  authorit}".  The  contract, 
furthermore,  cannot  comprehend  the  spirit,  the  allegiance,  the 
obedience  to  law,  the  apprehension  of,  and  devotion  to,  public 
ends  which  are  integral  in  the  State.” 

The  contract  theory  of  tlie  State  was  taught  American  political 
writers  by  France  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu; 
by  England  in  the  writings  of  Locke,  of  Hume,  of  Blackstone, 
and  of  Edmund  Burke.  .John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  seldom  agreed  in  jmlitical  affairs,  became  apostles  of  the 
theory  to  their  countrymen.  Our  courts  of  law,  our  statutes,  our 
political  and  legal  treatises,  our  text-books  in  civics,  our  news¬ 
papers,  our  entire  political  literature,  except  that  small  volume 
of  expostulation  contributed  by  the  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of 
a  moral  order,  proclaim  the  view  that  the  origin  of  the  State  is  in 
a  social  contract. 

In  this  country  a  political  school,  similar  to  the  historical  school 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  combats  the  social  contract 
theory  as  untenable,  historically,  ethically,  legally.  An  English 
writer  has  characterized  the  notion  somewhat  as  follows:  'Phat 
the  social  contract  theory  postulates  a  primitive,  but  an  imaginary, 
condition  of  society,  in  which  a  peoide  and  their  designated  rulers 
stood  face  to  face  with  each  other,  and  after  fairl}'  contemplating 
all  the  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  acts  promised  on  each 
side,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
“  Deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud,  violence,  or  surprise,” 
entered  into  an  original,  explicit,  an<l  solemn  compact  with  each 
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other,  and  bound  their  posterity  forever  to  tlie  performance  of 
the  aj^reement  then  made ;  that  the  notion  of  a  contract  adds 
nothing  to  the  fact  of  obligation  on  either  side,  while  it  leads  to 
political  confusion  by  withdrawing  the  minds  of  the  peojde  from 
the  real  grounds  and  moral  foundation  on  which  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  governor  and  the  governed  rest. 

In  opposition  to  the  contract  theory  are  the  doctrines  of  this 
school :  The  State  exists  in  a  moral  order  which  is  inseparable 
from  its  existence.  The  State  is  a  living  entit3%  a  moral  organ¬ 
ism  ;  it  is  not  a  form  of  things,  it  is  a  being  in  itself.  It  has 
organs  and  functions  ;  it  lives  in  the  people  and  is  of  the  people. 
Its  unities  are  the  unities  of  fatherland  and  mother  tongue.  The 
government,  the  constitution,  the  i)urpose  of  the  State  ma^'^  change 
from  time  to  time,  as  all  living  organisms  change  in  their  form, 
manifestations,  externals.  The  States  have  framed  more  than 
a  hundred  constitutions,  and  in  course  of  time  will  doubtless  form 
more  than  a  hundred  more.  But  the  constitutions  cannot  be 
merel}'  a  series  of  contracts  duly  entered  of  record  on  the  docket 
of  time.  These  constitutions  are  the  expression  of  the  nature  of 
the  moral  order  from  time  to  time.  I'luit  which  is  against  the 
moral  order  is  said  in  the  language  of  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 
a  word  which  signifies  that  breacli  of  order  which  threatens,  if  it 
does  not  violate,  the  existence  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  “peace, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  State  ”  that  so  manj'  constitutions  have 
been  formed.  Is  the  state  constitution  merel}’  a  contract  to  keep 
the  peace  ?  Has  it  no  deeper  moral  significance?  Is  it  the  for¬ 
mal  and  elaborate  copj’  of  police  regulations? 

Moral  rights  are  indefeasible.  The  historv  of  government 
traces  the  closer  apprehension  of  the  nature,  the  exalted  nature, 
of  these  moral  rights,  which,  when  endangered,  {)lunge  the  world 
into  serious  thinking,  and  often  into  war.  It  is  not  for  a  contract 
that  human  lives  may  be  justly  put  in  })eril,  and  often  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  order  that  good  government  may  not  })erish  from  the 
earth.  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being,  but  his  political  being 
develops  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  order.  He  is  the  citizen 
of  the  republic  of  morals. 
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TUANSLATEI)  I$V  C.  F.  CKEIIOUK,  M  l). 

[M.  Emile  Daiseaux  has  just  puhllsheil,  by  Hachette  et  Cle.,  two  very  interesting  vol¬ 
umes  entitled  “  I.a  vie  et  les  mmurs  a  La  I’lata.”  Cha|)ter  III,  under  the  title  of  “  La 
Jeunesse  et  I’Eiiueatlon,”  has  twenty-three  pages  devoted  to  the  latter  subject.  The  follow¬ 
ing  pages  are  translated  and  abridgetl  from  this  portion  of  the  work.) 

M  DAISEAUX  first  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
•  liuenos  Ayreans  to  leave  school  early  in  order  to  embark 
in  the  active  business  of  life.  The  primary  school,  which  in  his 
classification  seems  to  correspond  with  the  grammar  school, 
usually  furnishes  all  the  instruction  which  they  care  to  spare 
the  time  to  acquire.  They  enter  young  into  political  life  and,  as 
is  too  much  the  case  in  our  own  country,  prefer  the  practical 
training  of  active  business  to  the  more  methodical  discipline  of 
the  school.  At  the  same  time,  the  higher  education  is  gaining 
ground,  and  the  colleges  are  yearly  offering  better  opjiortunities 
for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  literature. 

Ill  the  third  division  of  the  chapter  he  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  establishment  of  primary  schools. 

Whoever  would  learn  the  interesting  manners  of  this  country, 
and  requires  to  be  convinced  that  individualism  there  dominates 
democracy,  should  pause  and  enter  the  primary  school. 

It  is  not  everywhere  of  the  same  type,  but  it  everywhere  has 
an  independent  cxisten(;e.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  raised  from  the  soil 
before  the  State  has  been  able  to  create  it. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  wc  are  in  a  country 
where,  according  to  statistics,  there  is  less  than  one  inhabitant  to 
every  siiuare  kilometre  :  in  other  words,  where  one  can  travel 
over  thousands  of  square  kilometres  without  encountering  an 
inhabitant,  and  that,  outside  the  aggregation  in  cities  and  some 
few  rural  groujis,  man  is  abandoned  to  isolation  upon  the  wide 
stretching  pampas. 

How  many  times  has  it  been  our  lot  to  traverse  localities  which 
the  administration  considers  as  “  peopled,”  where  the  distance 
from  one  hut  to  another  was  more  than  a  league. 

Advancing  beyond  'this  zone,  where  the  pojmlation,  as  it  has 
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been  seen,  is  not  dense,  one  enters  another  where  absolute  isola¬ 
tion  is  the  rule,  where  man  lives  with  his  thoughts  and  the  sky  \ 
above  his  head  as  companions  in  the  task  of  watching  his  herd.  [ 

Such  conditions  might  well  be  ex[)ected  to  develop  in  the  f 
inliabitant,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  a  certain  morose,  | 
misanthropic  temperament. 

This  would,  however,  be  an  error.  VVe  have  found,  on  the  con-  ; 
traiy,  an  excessive  sociability,  a  desire  for  communicating  with  j 
others,  sharj)ened,  without  doubt,  by  deprivation,  and  an  acute 
desire  to  learn  what  is  going  on  upon  the  earth  where  they  vege-  ' 
tate,  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  the  pale  light  of  Mars 
and  Venus. 

It  is  this  need  which  leads  to  the  creation  of  primary  schools  in 
the  most  unexpected  localities,  where  iidiabitants  seem  to  be 
entirely  wanting. 

The  State  has  nothing  t(>  do  with  these  creations.  At  a  ranch, 
equally  lonesome  with  the  others,  there  arrives  some  day  a  stran¬ 
ger,  most  often  a  foreigner,  a  bird  of  passage,  possibly  a  graduate 
seeking  the  end  of  the  world,  who  asks  hospitality.  They  wel¬ 
come  him. 

In  an  hybrid  language,  where  the  French  of  Berne  or  the  Ital¬ 
ian  of  a  Genoa  suburb  takes  on  Spanish  modifications  (rather 
invented  than  learned),  he  recites  his  long  voyages,  —  his  attain¬ 
ments  and  previous  condition  belied  by  his  miserable  outfit,— 
seeking  to  hide  the  poverty  which  his  emaciated  visage  renders 
plain  despite  the  weather-beaten  skin. 

To  pay  his  scot  he  takes  a  child  upon  his  knees  and  teaches  him 
the  names  of  letters  that  he  draws  in  the  sand. 

In  this  desert  news  flies  (piickly.  The  next  morning  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  savant  is  known  for  ten  leagues  around,  and  the 
school  has  created  itself.  Not  an  urchin  is  wanting  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous  which  no  one  has  given.  From  all  points  of  the  horizon 
they  arrive  at  the  full  speed  of  their  horses.  None  would  lose 
this  excellent  occasion  to  see  the  face  of  a  man  and  to  gather  at  a 
point  where  the  assembling  of  horses  would  furnish  them  op])or- 
tunities  for  reckless  races  and  hardy  bets. 

The  instruction,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  of  the  poorest.  The 
poor  waif  who  gives  it  has  acquired  his  capital  of  Spanish  words 
from  peasants  who  themselves  have  never  learned  the  language, 
and  before  he  learned  a  single  word  correctly  he  has  forgotten  his 
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mother  tongue,  sul)stituting  therefor  a  nameless  patois  which  he 
speaks  and  writes  in  the  most  remarkable  fashion.  This  is  all 
that  he  can  teach.  This  instruction,  if  continued  sufficiently 
long,  will  lead  his  pupils  widely  astray  ;  and  one  can  make,  in 
following  their  track,  very  curious  observations  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  patois  and  the  gradual  degradation  of  a  language. 

The  outlit  of  the  school  is  more  slender  even  than  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher.  In  place  of  books  a  fragment  of  a  news¬ 
paper  most  frequently  serves  until,  the  school  becoming  firmly 
established,  the  ranchers  who  provide  the  school-room  can  find 
time  to  ride  sixty  miles  to  the  neai  est  village  and  purchase  the 
necessary  spelling-book.  Until  then  they  resort  to  expedients  — 
a  prospectus  of  some  dry-goods  store,  the  toj)  of  a  cigar-box,  fur¬ 
nish  the  missing  alphabet. 

It  is  especially  upon  the  pampas  that  one  proves  the  truth  of 
the  proverb :  “  He  who  lacks  gets  along  without.”  They  dis¬ 
pense  with  everything.  The  school  gets  along  without  chairs, 
benches,  and  tables ;  the  improvised  teacher  gets  along  without 
science,  the  scholars  without  shoes,  and  their  horses,  tied  in 
groups  before  the  door,  get  along  without  saddles,  bridles,  shel¬ 
ter,  and  food. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  these  young  sheep-tenders  manage  to  learn  to 
read,  if  not  at  this  first  attempt,  at  least  at  a  later  one.  And 
years  hence,  when  they'  are  rich  shepherds,  perhaps  even  high 
government  functionaries,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  remember 
and  relate  the  inci<lents  of  their  school-life. 

For  a  long  time  in  the  pampas,  both  before  and  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law  of  1874,  which  has  declared  that  in  the  future  the 
“  primary'  instruction  shall  be  obligatory,  gratuitous,  graduated, 
and  hy'gienic,”  the  programme  has  been  filled  in  this  fashion.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Except  for  the  chance  passage  of  some 
such  teacher  as  described,  the  law'  will  rest  a  dead  letter  outside 
of  the  limited  number  of  cities  and  villages. 

In  these  latter  the  school  is  somewhat  better.  There  is  always 
before  the  door  the  same  assemblage  of  family  steeds  awaiting 
with  patience  the  end  of  their  daily  restraint,  to  carry'  home  to 
the  houses,  often  two  or  three  leagues  distant,  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  each  of  the  pupils  of  either  sex,  like  the  legendary' 
horse  of  the  Ay'inon  family. 

For  many  years  the  accommodations  were  i)Oor;  but  to-<lay 
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they  are  generally  placed  upon  a  fairly  comfortable  footing  —  let 
us,  out  of  respect  to  the  text  of  the  law,  say,  “  hygienic  ”  footing. 

This  law,  composed  of  ninety  articles, — a  little  long,  like  all 
Spanish  composition,  —  has  created  in  every  particular  a  very 
complex  social  organization,  having  its  own  position  in  the  State, 
its  independent  budget,  both  fixed  and  permanent,  removed  from 
the  annual  discussions  and  bargains  of  the  legislature  as  well  as 
from  the  control  of  the  executive,  and  placed  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  special  commission  which  does  not  depend  u})on  any 
minister  or  department. 

The  State,  after  establishing  the  school  by  law,  has  endowed  it 
richly  and  placed  its  conduct  in  the  hands  of  its  own  adminis¬ 
trators.  It  has  been,  it  should  be  said,  very  generous  in  its 
endowment. 

The  school  fund  is  drawn  from  the  best  j)aying  towns.  It 
receives  the  product  of  all  the  fines  imposed  by  judicial  or 
municipal  authority,  forty  })er  cent,  of  the  direct  tax,  and  two 
francs  for  each  child  registered  at  the  school.  It  also  receives 
(and  this  is  no  small  sum)  all  vacant  successions,  and  has  rights 
upon  collateral  successions  (between  persons  not  relatives).  More¬ 
over,  the  law  has  wished  to  show  its  laical  tendencies  and  to  let 
the  schools  profit  by  the  liberality  the  religious  sentiment  inspires, 
by  granting  a  tax  of  lifty  per  cent,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
schools,  upon  all  legacies  or  donations  going  to  j)rolit  a  church, 
an  officer  of  a  church,  or  a  religious  cor[)oration. 

The  result  is  that  the  school  treasury,  constituted  in  1(ST4,  has 
increased  enormously,  placing  the  institution  in  a  position  to 
render  services  proportional  to  its  object. 

Before  long  there  will  be  no  children  left  outside  of  the  schools; 
the  primary  school  already’,  by’  the  creation  of  “1  ’dcole  amhu- 
lante,”  which  takes  in  the  poorer  classes  (no  fixed  habitations), 
reaches  the  most  isolated. 

The  attendance  to-day  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  villages  is 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  suitable  age. 

The  Argentine  Re})ublic  has  imitated  since  twelve  years  her 
sister  of  the  North  (Tnited  States).  Attendance  at  school  is 
obligatory  upon  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

The  course  embraces  reading,  writing,  metric  system,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history  of  the  re})ublic  and  some  notion  of  that  of  other 
countries  in  relation  with  her,  morality,  urbanity  (?),  hygiene, 
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mathematics,  pliysical  and  natural  sciences,  drawing,  music,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  the  national  C'onstitution. 

But  where  this  gratuitous  instruction  differs  from  our  system 
in  France  is  in  the  fact  that  it  comprehends  instruction  in  the 
second  degree,  —  ])rofessional,  —  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
They  teach  here  the  sciences,  the  languages,  and  the  industrial 
applications  of  science  in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

These  schools  are  interesting  as  preparing  the  youth  for  the 
practical  work  of  life  and  opening  to  girls  the  access  to  the 
normal  schools,  where  they  can  prepare  themselves  for  teachers. 
In  this  country,  where  commerce  and  industry  offer  no  future 
to  woman,  where  her  oidy  employment  would  otherwise  be  to  sew 
for  the  State  or  some  large  clothing  establishment,  this  instruc¬ 
tion  offers  a  course  full  of  advantage  to  her.  Many  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it,  and  their  success  is  encouraging.  The  graduates  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  schools,  receiving  salaries  of  from  150 
to  200  francs  per  month,  together  with  their  lodging. 

The  remainder  of  the  space  devoted  by  M.  Daiseaux  to  this 
subject  is  largely  0(!cupied  with  general  features  and  comparisons 
with  French  schools ;  but  his  observations  have  less  interest  for 
readers  familiar  with  similar  institutions  in  our  own  republic. 
He  expresses  much  surprise  that  even  wealthy  people  send  their 
children  to  the  free  schools,  etc. 

The  immense  foreign  immigration  into  the  Argentine  States  has 
not  only  complicated  their  political  situation,  but  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  numerous  private  schools.  But  as  by  law  every  child 
born  in  the  i^public,  whether  or  not  of  foreign  parentage, 
becomes  a  citizen  and  subject  to  the  educational  act,  the  evil  will 
in  time  be  remedied. 


To  have  one  favorite  study  and  live  in  it  with  happy  familiarity, 
and  cultivate  every  portion  of  it  dilgently  and  lovingly,  as  a  small 
yeoman  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  land,  this,  as  to  study  at 
least,  is  the  most  enviable  intellectual  life.  Hameuton. 
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SCIENCE  STUDY. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  GENERAL  COURSE  BASED  ON  EVOLUTION. 
BY  LILLIE  .1.  MARTIN,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


NO  scientific  theory  has  yet  been  sliown  to  be  fundamental  to 
all  the  sciences.  Evolution  is  rapidly  assuming  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Laplace  in  astronomy,  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  Wallace  in 
the  plant  and  animal  world,  and  lately  Crookes  in  chemistry  have 
brought  forward  facts  that  find  a  satisfactory  exiilanation  only 
through  this  theory.  In  a  recent  address  before  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  Sir  William  Crookes  speaks  of 
a  variety  of  chemical  phenomena  on  which  this  theory  throws 
light,  but  he  gives  his  attention  mainly  to  evidences  from  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Mr.  Lockyer  in  solar  spectroscopy  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  collocation  of  the  elements  in  the  crust  of  our  earth,  and 
from  the  resemblance  that  the  elements  bear  to  the  compound 
radicals.  From  these  phenomena  he  concludes  that  “the  balance 
of  evidence  fairly  weighs  in  favor  of  the  speculation  that  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  evolved  from  one  primordial  matter.”  The  step 
from  inorganic  to  organic  chemistry  is  easily  taken.  A  sufficient 
number  of  organic  compounds  has  now  been  jiroduced  to  make 
the  theory  tenable  that  all  may  yet  be  made.  All  this  strengthens 
the  belief  that  all  forms  of  matter  are  or  were  but  one  form. 

Investigations  in  physics  also  point  to  one  force  under  different 
phases.  Conservation  of  energy  shows  that  forces  are  not  only 
mutually  interdependent,  but  may  be  actually  transformed  into  each 
other.  Even  vital  force  is  not  entirely  exempted.  Many  of  the 
changes  going  on  in  nature  and  previously  referred  to  vital  forces 
have  been  proved  to  be  due  to  chemism.  Other  vital  phenomena 
have  been  referred  to :  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  One  is  being 
gradually  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  vital  force,  if  a  distinct  force, 
is  but  one  linked  in  the  chain  with  other  forces.  While  chemistry 
then  tends  to  the  idea  of  one  underlying  form  of  matter,  physics 
is  tending  to  one  form  of  force.  Would  it  then  be  out  of  accord 
with  the  more  advanced  ideas  in  science  to  say  the  science  that 
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embraces  all  branches  of  science  deals  with  matter  under  energy  ? 
Matter  and  force  have  two  attributes,  space  and  time,  hence  mathe¬ 
matics  is  the  language  of  this  fundamental  science — algebra  and 
allied  branches  dealing  with  number,  or  duration,  or  time,  and 
geometry  with  space.  This  underlying  science  has  three  main 
divisions:  (1)  chemistry,  dealing  with  matter  under  chemical 
energy;  (-)  physics,  with  matter  under  physical  forces  —  light, 
heat,  electricity,  etc. ;  and  (3)  biology,  with  matter  under  vital 
energy.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided.  (1)  The  branch 
that  deals  with  inorganic  matter :  (a)  mineralogy,  the  subject  that 
deals  with  the  individual  constituents  of  our  globe ;  (5)  geology, 
with  the  globe  as  a  whole,  and  (c)  astronomy,  with  the  heavenly 
bodies.  (2)  Botany,  dealing  with  plants,  and  (3)  zoology,  with 
animals.  (4)  Anthropology,  with  man  as  possessed  of  thought 
and  will.  The  scheme  below  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  eye 
what  has  been  said. 


(  (1)  Mineralogy. 

].  inorganic  nature  [  (2)  Geology. 

(3)  Astronomy. 


Science  deals  with  matter  under  | 
force,  and  expresses  Itself  by-J 
means  of  mathematics. 


I.  Chemistry 


2.  Botany  —  same  as  under  1. 

3.  Zoology  —  same  as  under  2. 


Substantially  same  as 
I  4.  Anthropology  |  under  1,  though  under 
1.  different  names. 


II.  Physics  — as  under  1. 

III.  Biology  —  as  under  1. 


Certain  branches  of  science  may  seem  to  be  omitted  in  the 
above  classification.  Physical  geography  may  be  cited  as  an  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  not  an  independent  science,  but  falls  under  branches 
already  named. 

Scientists  generally  are  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  attemiits  to 
classify  the  sciences.  They  declare  the  time  would  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  spent  in  gathering  facts.  Granting  this  to  be  the  logical 
position  for  the  scientist  purely,  is  it  also  for  the  teacher  of 
science?  Science  teachers  of  the  past  have  not  thought  so. 
Science  courses  exist.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  sci¬ 
ences  have  been  classified.  Tlie  authors  of  such  courses  saw  the 
absurdity  of  communicating  isolated  facts.  In  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  to  specialization,  science  teachers  of  to-day  can 
hardly  ignore  classification.  Workers  must  lose  sight  of  the  real 
value  and  significance  of  their  discoveries  and  investigations  if 
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not  provided  with  a  general  knowledge  of  science  that  will  make 
fundamental  relations  observed. 

An  examination  of  many  courses  of  study  shows  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  science  to  other  subjects  is  pretty  well  considered.  The  ' 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  various  branches  of  science.  That  science  subject 
invariably  gets  the  most  time  and  thought  that  has  the  strongest 
individual  back  of  it.  Such  disregard  of  the  order  and  subject 
of  science  study  has  arisen  doubtless  from  the  impossibility  of  yet 
making  a  classification  purely  on  a  fact  basis.  Wherever  a  classi¬ 
fication  arising  above  individual  preference  exists,  it  has  been  usu¬ 
ally  made  by  some  one  who  was  not  a  scientist  except  in  theory. 
Such  classifications  are  artificial ;  that  is,  they  are  based  on 
thought  and  not  on  matter  relations.  A  new  classification  is 
needed.  Evolution,  the  most  universally  applicable  and  valuable 
working  theory  yet  propounded,  must  be  its  guiding  princii)le. 

In  carrying  out  a  general  science  course  it  is  customary  to  take 
up  the  subjects  successively.  The  above  classification  would  not 
be  even  theoretically  carried  out  if  this  were  done.  The  student  ; 
would  see  little  or  no  relation  between  the  various  branches,  and  | 
would  feel  in  duty  bound  to  forget  one  as  soon  as  he  began  the  ^ 
next.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  set  the  student 
at  work  upon  a  single  thing,  presumably’  a  plant,  since  it  reaches 
into  every  science  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  animal,  is  the 
most  inclusive,  and  have  him  study  it  in  the  light  of  the  various 
sciences.  An  examination  of  the  scheme  of  classification  wfillshow 
some  portion  of  the  plant  study  to  fall  under  each  head.  Under 
the  three  main  divisions :  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology ;  their 
subdivisions:  inorganic  nature,  botany,  zo61ogy%  mineralogy,  geol¬ 
ogy,  and  astronomy.  Practically,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
my  idea  would  be  to  carry  on  the  work  somewhat  as  follows: 
Fii’st,  to  make  an  examination  of  the  gross  and  minute  anatomy 
of  the  plant,  and  to  compare  its  stucture  with  other  plants  of  the  | 
present  and  past.  “  The  Botanical  Laboratory  Guide,”  published  | 
a  short  time  since  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  gives  an  excellent  out-  ! 
line.  Second:  To  study  the  macro  and  micro  chemically.  The  | 
table  below,  which  I  published  in  The  Botanical  Gazette,  gives  | 
a  method  which  seems  to  me  feasible :  —  I 

I.  Weigh  out  five  grams  of  the  pulverized  plant,  burn  off  i 
organic  matter  and  determine  per  cent.  ash.  Make  a  qualitative  I 
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examination  of  half  the  ash  by  the  method  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
In  the  other  half  determine  the  amount  of  some  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  found.  Examine  ash  with  microscope  to  learn  if  there 
is  anything  of  a  structural  nature  about  it. 

II.  Weigh  out  five  grams  more.  Dry  at  100°  C.  until  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight.  Calcnlate  j>er  cent,  moisture.  Put  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  add  lO'"*^  petroleum  spirit  for  every  gram  sub¬ 
stance  left.  ^Macerate  for  a  week  or  so,  shaking  several  times 
each  day.  Filter. 


A.  Filtrate:  — 

a.  Evaporate  an 

aliquot  part  to  <lry-| 
nesg  anil  compute : 
total  80II1I.  I 

b.  Make  a  super-! 
ficial  examination { 
of  fixed  oil  and  de-j 
terinlne  amount.  | 

c.  Ethereal  oil 

should  be  looked 
for.  I 

d.  Use  solutions! 
of  different' 
strengths  and  by 
means  of  the  spec- 
troscone  Identify 
the  chlorophyll  by 
Its  spectrum. 


A^  Compare  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  plant 
before  and  after 
treatment  with  pe¬ 
troleum.  Note  the 
substances  named 
above  and  obsi-rve 
change  In  the  plant 
by  use  of  the  sol¬ 
vent. 

Record  the  obser¬ 
vations  by  draw¬ 
ings. 


n.  Residue :  —  Dry  at  ordinary  temperature  and  treat  with  ether  as  with 
petroleum  spirit. 

C.  Filtrate  D.  Residue  :  —  Dry  at  ordinary  temperature  and  treat  with 

a.  Deter-  absolute  alcohol  as  with  petroleum  spirit. 

Filtrate  F.  Residue; 

j  ^Vt  1  '  "  Deter- Klltrate  — 

b.  .Makea,„i,„>  total"' 

,  .  mine  loiai  Examine 


superllcl  a  1 

e  x  a  m  l  n  a-f  ^  k  e  .V  inWiin 
tlon  of  the  tests  for  # 

re.SlS  lOr  f, 

1.  Tannins 

Alka-  .>  'I'artarlc 


-Treat  with  water. 

H.  Residue; — Treat  with 
lute  soda. 

4.  Filtrate 


dl- 


reslns. 


Ill  1  n  o  1  d  s 

Exam- . "i’olds  i'  '  ,  with  care. 

m  in..  ...  '"‘'”3.  Oxalic  and 
•■‘8  Oluco.ses  otl.er  acids. 

L,  „  c.  Makedlstin- 

!E'.  Fxani- tests 
Ine  under  saccharose 

microscope  and  glucose,  and 
as  In  A'.  estimate  glucose 
volumetrlcally 
by  Fehllng's  so¬ 
lution.  ; 


J.  Residue :  — Treat 
«.  Exam-  with  hydr’chl’ric  acid 
Ine  a  1  b  u-  k.  FlltrateXr  Re7U 


«.  Quail-;  due:  — 
tative  and  a.  Look 
quantlta-  for  lignin 
tlve  exatnl- and  its 
nation  of  allies, 
starch.  6.  For 

cellulo.se. 


O'.  As  In  A'. 


I',  tinder  K'.  Under  L'.  As  In 
microscope  microscope  A'. 
as  in  A'.  as  in  A'.  | 


III.  To  make  a  study  of  its  physiology.  Wherever  pieces  of 
apparatus  are  used  or  any  processes  employed  that  need  special 
explanation,  let  the  explanation  and  study  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  be  made  at  that  time.  For  example,  when  the  microscope 
is  first  employed  let  the  student  learn  its  construction.  In  doing 
this  he  will  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  more  important 
principles  of  light.  Thus  he  will  learn  science  by  employing 
science. 

A  plan  for  a  laboratory  in  which  it  is  believed  the  work  outlined 
above  can  be  conveniently  done  is  given  below.  Ordinarily  the 
student  passes  from  one  laboratory  to  another  in  his  general  sci¬ 
ence  course.  He  thus  loses  time  in  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
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surroundings.  Moreover,  he  fails  to  see  any  relation  between  the 
sciences.  Through  his  senses  he  must  learn  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  sciences,  then  his  mind  will  be  ready  to  per- 
ceive  that  there  are  deeper  relations  than  at  first  appear.  This  is 
why  the  laboratory  sketched  below  is  really  but  one  room  with 
the  appliances  for  the  study  of  a  plant  conveniently  at  hand. 


Fig.  I.  LABOHATOHY  FOU  PLANT  ANALYSIS. 


.4,  teacher’s  private  laboratory.  small  laboratory  for  special 
work.  (7,  entrance  to  laboratory  from  main  part  building.  L, 
place  for  scales  and  measuring-dishes.  B,  place  for  drying-oven 
and  distilled  water.  F,  place  for  taking,  melting,  and  solidifying 
point,  (r,  place  for  combustion  furnace.  II,  closet  for  chemical 
and  apparatus.  I,  hood  for  generating  hydrogen,  sulphide,  and 
chlorine.  J,  doors  to  botanical  garden.  K,  large  spectroscope. 
L,  lecture-table.  M,  desks.  0,  table  for  plant  distillation.  5, 
chairs  with  desks,  for  taking  notes  of  lectures.  T,  table  for  mill 
and  mortars.  U,  Stairs  to  gallery  above.  This  is  in  dotted  lines. 
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the 

con-  k 
per-  j 
is  is  1 
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I  is  the  library,  III  is  for  storing  chemicals,  etc.,  II,  the  herba¬ 
rium,  one  half  being  for  dry,  and  the  other  for  alcoholic,  specimens. 
Below  herbarium  are  cupboards  for  presses,  herbarium  paper,  etc. ; 
IV  is  for  stereopticon.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  pictures  can  be 
thrown  on  the  wall  back  of  the  lecture-table. 

M  in  Fig.  I  is  shown  in  P'ig.  II.  Each  desk  is  40  inches  long, 
36  inches  high,  and  31  inches  deep.  It  has  three  drawers  and  three 
cupboards.  Cupboard  A  is  for  the  compound  microscope,  drawer 
B  for  the  apparatus  generally  used  with  it,  and  C  for  mounting 
materials.  D  is  for  the  simple  microscope  and  other  apparatus 
used  in  analyzing  flowers,  E  is  for  holding  bottles  of  material 
undergoing  maceration,  and  F  for  fresh  plants.  One  marked  II 
can  be  drawn  out  and  used  for  holding  mounted  specimens 


from  the  herbarium  near  by ;  the  other  two  marked  H  are 
pieces  that  form  a  table  for  the  compound  or  simple  micro¬ 
scope  when  drawn  out.  The  desks  are  set  in  groups  of  four, 
as  a  whole  liaving  the  shape  of  a  truncated  triangle.  One  end 
is  placed  against  the  wall,  between  two  windows,  so  that  the 
drawn-out  tables  will  be  in  front  of  windows  and  receive  plenty 
of  light.  Drawer  (j,  between  the  two  desks,  is  for  the  smaller 
pieces  of  chemical  apparatus.  Drawers  1,  2,  3,  4  are  for  students’ 
use.  They  are  set  hack,  leaving  a  s})ace  in  front  for  refuse  solids, 
in  the  sides  of  which  are  nails  for  holding  rags,  apron,  etc. 
Each  desk  has  two  gas-jets,  a  faucet,  the  water  falling  into  the 
sink  below,  and  tin  hood  for  assisting  in  ventilation.  I  have 
found  these  tin  lioods  of  great  use  for  this  purj)ose.  I  think  that 
with  these  and  a  gas  chamber  for  generating  hydrogen-sulphide, 
chlorine,  and  one  or  two  other  gases,  the  microscope  would  not  be 
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injured  by  being  kept  in  the  laboratory  if  shut  up  in  close  box 
when  not  in  use. 

It  is  intended  that  one  desk  will  be  furnislied  with  the  reagents 
ordinarily  employed  in  (1 )  inorganic  chemistry.  The  next  with 
those  of  (2)  organic  chemistry. 


(1)  INOIJGANIC 

QUANTITATIVK. 

1.  AgNOa.  1 

2.  M<)lvl)ilic  solu¬ 

tion. 

3.  IJaCla. 

4.  Otlier  solutions 

to  determine 
amount  Fe,  Ca, 
K,  Mg. 


KPIAGEXTS. 

yi’ALITATIVE. 

Tliose  usually 
found  on  labo¬ 
ratory  desks. 


(2)on(;AXir  iieagents. 

1.  Fetroleiim  spirit. 

2.  .\l)soIute  alcohol, 
riilorol'orm. 

4.  Etlier. 

;■).  CSj. 

(5.  Me  yer's  solution. 

7.  (ioid  chloride. 

8.  Gelatine. 

9.  .Milk  of  lime. 

10.  Benzole. 

11.  Iodine. 

12.  (Jlycerine. 

13.  Fehling's  solution. 

14.  Carmine. 

15.  Fsual  mounting  reagents. 


At  the  end  of  each  group  of  desks  (Fig.  I 
and  Fig.  II)  is  found  a  bookcase  and  writing- 
desk  (  X ).  A  is  a  stationary  shelf  for  supporting 
larger  books  when  in  use,  B  is  a  writing-desk. 
It  can  be  shut  down  wlien  not  in  use.  Pictures 
of  scientists,  diagrams,  and  illustrations  hang 
above  the  desks. 

IF,  windows.  Brackets  for  holding  plants  are 
placed  on  either  side.  A",  a  greenhouse.  A 
pneumatic  trough  reaches  entirely  round  this 
laboratory.  By  covering  this,  a  desk  for  each 
student  may  be  obtained.  Gas  delivery  tubes 
open  into  this  trough.  Gases  to  be  employed 
are  generated  in  an  adjoining  room  or  in  the 
main  laboratory.  Wires  for  conveying  eleetricitr 
are  at  hand.  This  last  is  a  place  for  studying 
the  effect  of  forces  upon  living  plants. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  STATE  AND  OF 
HISTORY.^ 

BY  PROF.  CHARLES  E.  LOWREY,  PII.D. 

IN  this  age  we  are  interrogated  not  simply  of  the  meaning  and 
application  of  political  constitutions,  but  concerning  the 
basis  and  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  legislative  enactments 
themselves. 

A  lad  now  makes  bold  to  ask  a  busy  editor  ^  to  explain  the 
significance  of  anarchy.  The  man  of  affairs  deems  the  question 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  answered  w'ith  great  care,  after  the 
language  of  childhood  comprehension,  to  be  sure,  yet  with  the 
vision  of  him  who  has  mastered  the  great  problem  of  true  free¬ 
dom  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  child  can  only  grow  by 
experience. 

A  learned  divine  ^  of  national  reputation  delivers  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  address  *  in  one  of  the  great  educational  centers  of  our 
country.  He  speaks  not  of  the  Mayflower,  nor  boasts  of  our 
national  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  venerable  seer  breathed  not 
a  word  of  thankfulness ;  for  he  sees  no  evidence  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  lawless  spirit  is  abroad. 
The  condemnation  of  other  republics  is  upon  ours.  The  presence 
of  social  revolution  is  depicted.  And  to  the  survivor  of  the  j)ri.s- 
tine  virtues  of  our  sires,  society  has  Ijecome  like  to  a  troubled 
sea.  This  our  only  consolation,  “  (iod  sitteth  King  forever,”  and 
he  has  a  purpose  in  this  evil. 

The  editor  of  a  local  paper  attempts  to  correct  the  learned 
doctor  somewhat  as  follows:  A  false  political  economy  is  rife  and 
countenanced  in  practice  even  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Its 
mechanical  formalism,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual 
statehood.  If  we  cannot  destroy  the  selfishness  that  causes  mere 
formal  obedience  to  government,  then  that  formal  indifference  is 

'  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of  History.  An  Exposition.  By  George  S.  Morris, 
Professorof  Philosophy  In  the  University  of  Michigan.  Pp.30t>.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
1887.  Price,  $1.-W. 

’  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate. 

•Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

‘  First  Congregational  Cliurch,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  November  24,  1SS7. 
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its  own  condemnation.  Nor  is  that  worth  the  weeping  from  which 
the  life  has  departed.  If  it  perish,  it  ought  to  i)erish. 

In  these  examples  of  contemporaneous  thought  we  see  strange 
and  unexpected  contrasts.  Events  have  suddenly  made  thinkers 
of  the  people.  Even  the  children  are  interested.  Any  safe  guide 
to  this  reviv'al  of  thought  concerning  the  nature  of  social  rela¬ 
tions  must  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  Prof.  George  S.  Morris, 
in  his  exposition  of  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of 
History,  has  given  us  such  a  work.  We  have  a  lucid  summary 
of  Hegel’s  masterpieces.  As  the  culmination  of  Hegel’s  philoso¬ 
phy  is  in  the  spiritual  present,  these  final  deliverances  of  his 
philosophical  opinions  have  a  setting  within  the  comprehension 
of  all. 

Though  by  the  extent  of  the  circle  richer  in  content,  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  form  the  rational  exj)ression  of  completed  experience 
has  much  in  common  with  the  instinctive  spiritual  life  of  those 
who  have  not  reflected.  To  such  Hegel’s  conclusions  will  bear 
the  marks  of  truth  and  of  authority. 

It  is  usually  the  scholar  —  he  who  has  already  attacked  the 
problem  of  his  own  nature  and  has  not  yet  found  the  key  —  who 
judges  of  Hegel  that  the  philosopher  starts  afar  off  in  the 
abstractions  of  thought  and  then  withdraws  farther  into  the 
incomprehensible  clouds  beyond. 

That  Hegel  starts  with  abstractions  is  true.  These  abstrac 
tions.  however,  are  the  meditations  of  a  cultivated  mind  upon  the 
elementary  forms  of  thought,  upon  the  undeveloj»ed  child-thought 
of  experience.  But  from  tliis  description  of  the  misty  l)eginnings, 
while  })reserving  all,  Hegel  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  con¬ 
crete  present,  not  indeed  to  the  materialistic  immediate,  but  to  j 
the  spiritual  and  rational  present  of  mediated  conscience.  j 

Although  formerly  in  two  parts.  Professor  Morris’s  exposition  j 
is  virtually  a  unit.  As  a  whole  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  con¬ 
crete  development  of  individual  freedom,  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  nations.  The  ethical  world  is  successively  the  family,  civil  j 
society,  the  State,  the  kingdom  of  nations,  the  repulflic  of  God. 
The  general  theme  is  the  vvill  of  man  considered  in  all  phases  of 
its  })rogress  toward  complete  spiritual  union  with  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  ethical  world  come  to  consciousness  tlie  abstract  right 
and  the  outward  morality  of  the  person  are  essentially  one  and 
spiritual.  The  distinctive  character  of  each  —  on  the  one  hand,  ^ 
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selfish  desire,  on  the  other,  duty  —  is  united  in  rational  privilege, 
or  true  conscience.  By  this  latter  insight  the  antagonism  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  interest  ceases,  though  the  distinction  is  preserved 
intact. 

That  this  volume  is  highly  suggestive  and  timely  for  all  who 
have  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions  at  heart,  the  brief¬ 
est  retrospect  of  our  political  history  must  show.  Our  forefathers 
suffered  before  they  fought,  fought  before  they  confederated,  con¬ 
federated  very  unsatisfactorily  before  they  gave  to  their  wisest  to 
frame  a  constitution.  The  basis  of  our  republic  is  the  child  of 
long  personal  experience,  of  unhaj)py  failures  and  of  their  conse¬ 
quent  lessons.  Commemoration  days  rather  than  a  study  of  the 
experience  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  kep)t  in  mind 
their  achievements  and  have  sustained  our  respect  for  their 
conclusions. 

Our  fathers  gave  us  a  republic.  The  student  of  statecraft 
knows  that,  save  in  name,  the  elements  are  identical  with  those  of 
all  other  well-ordered  governments.  In  truth  our  heritage  is  our 
possession  only  as  we  have  participated  in  the  thought  of  the  past 
and  for  ourselves  have  tested  the  truthfulness  of  the  formal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  laws  of  man’s  spiritual  freedom.  Its  authority 
consists  in  our  discovery  that  it  is  thoroughly  consonant  with  the 
broadest  personal  experience  of  the  individual. 

The  question  comes.  Have  we  so  possessed  the  past?  Let  us 
see.  The  delusion  soon  spread  that  our  land  was  the  birthplace 
of  liberty,  that  our  government  was  an  anomaly  in  history.  The 
achievements  of  our  statesmen  and  of  our  legislators  were  sacred. 
To  question  their  wisdom  were  treason.  What  freedom  demands 
of  the  individual  we  did  not  consider.  We  were  proud  to  furnish 
a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation.  We  deluded  our¬ 
selves  to  believe  the  oppressed  always  pure  and  true  like  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  We  conceived  that  immigration  to  our  shores  were  an 
ominous  reflection  upon  our  sister  nations  across  the  sea  and 
a  new  proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  form  of  government.  We 
took  it  for  granted  that  our  foreign-born  citizens,  with  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  boon  of  political  liberty,  would  see  the  necessity  of 
practicing  the  customs  and  respecting  the  institutions  that  had 
given  rise  to  our  republic,  and  thus  would  become  Americans  in 
truth.  And  at  first  this  amalgamating  influence  was  great. 

But  to-day  w'hat  have  we?  Celt  and  Angle  and  Teuton  and 
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Slav  vie  each  with  the  other  in  the  celebration  of  ancestral  cus¬ 
toms,  and  by  conventions  and  clubs  and  orders  seek  to  perpetuate 
the  clan.  In  the  land  of  political  liberty,  anarchy  finds  its  most 
blatant  advocates.  The  demagogue  laughs  at  the  righteous  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  intelligent  citizens,  while  for  the  })altry  corrup¬ 
tion  fund  of  ignorance  and  passion  he  can  counterbalance  ten  and 
one  hundredfold  the  legislative  inlluence  of  the  statesman.  In 
the  Empire  State  a  Personal  Liberty  Club  overrides  all  political 
principle  whatsoever  and  determines  the  election  of  candidates, 
despite  the  well-known  fact  that  “personal  liberty”  in  this  case 
means  simply  license  to  practice  customs  which  blind  the  mind  to 
the  obligations  of  true  citizenship  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ■ 
majority  curse  and  degrade  the  body-politic. 

Fortunately  it  has  dawned  upon  all  true  Americans,  be  they 
native  or  foreign  born,  that  lilierty  is  inseparably  connected  with 
moral  work,  with  self-control  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
see  his  own  true  interest  in  that  of  the  nation ;  further,  that  the 
franchise  is  a  misnomer  save  to  him  who  exercises  it  intelligibly, 
and  that  our  only  relief  seems  to  l)e  in  compulsory  and  universal 
national  education. 

Here  again,  however,  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Education 
does  not  mean  merely  the  imparting  of  events  of  history  and  of 
facts  of  science,  or  of  this  or  that  or  any  particular  science  or 
humanity.  Such  education  in  itself  makes  skillful  knaves  as  well 
as  good  citizens.  We  must  have  that  which  crowns  and  gives 
meaning  to  all,  that  without  which  all  our  efforts  are  compro¬ 
mised.  We  must  develop  in  every  member  of  the  State  ethical 
character  and  conscience  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles  of 
true  human  self-control  and  freedom. 

Thus,  again,  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  schools  and  in  the 
neglect  of  ethical  teaching  in  them,  we  may  see  how  superficial 
and  formal  have  been  our  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  the  j- 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  separation  of  the  State  from  | 
sects  has  been  supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  separation  of  hisr  j 
toric  and  scientific  culture  (denominated  secular)  and  ethical 
culture  (religious).  The  first  two  alone  concern  the  public,  the  I 
latter  were  a  i)rivate  matter  (f)ffering  a  sphere  for  the  home  and 
the  religious  sect).  Neither  Church  nor  State  is  what  we 
supposed  them  when  we  cried  for  this  unnatural  separation. 

Suffice  it  that  now'  healthy  ethical  culture  is  regarded  as  the 
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great  need  of  our  educational  system.  To  supply  this,  our 
teachers  should  have  clear  notions  of  what  is  intended.  Tliey 
must  be  superior  to  the  peculiarities  of  religious  sects,  to  mere 
formalities,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  Most  teachers 
are  catholic,  are  willing  to  act,  could  they  know  just  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  do  it.  They  have  the  ethical  instinct,  but  not 
the  ethical  reason.  The  volume  before  us  teaches  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  mere  liberty  of  choice  and  substantial  freedom. 
As  such  it  supplies  a  long-felt  need  in  the  teacher’s  library.  It  is 
as  catholic  as  it  is  individually  applicable.  With  its  thought  and 
maxims  at  command  no  teacher  can  fail  to  impart  the  ethical 
spirit  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school-room. 

Further  condensation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  is 
impossible.  The  expositor  has  done  an  admirable  work  for 
which  students  of  philosophy  will  be  most  grateful.  Of  the 
many  thoughts  that  have  attracited  especial  notice,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  a  few  specimen  quotations  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  the 
writer :  — 

“Of  all  human  experience  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.” 

(p.3.)  .  ‘ 

“God  is  not  the  result  of  development,  but  its  eternal,  omni¬ 
present,  and  ever-sufficient  pre-condition.”  (p.  4.) 

“  Man’s  perfection  and  true  strength  are  in  and  through  union 
with  God  ;  this  true  increase  is  increase  of  God.”  (p.  237.) 

“  God  is  not  apart  from  history  decreeing  its  results  from  afar, 
but  ill  history  worked  hitherto,  and  still  working,  revealing  and 
showing  himself  in  his  work.”  (p.  117.) 

“All  persons  are  abstractly  equal.  Each  in  the  census  counts 
for  one  and  no  more.  Hut  considered  in  reference  to  substance, 
character,  and  the  development  of  their  personality,  they  are 
unequal.”  “  From  the  abstract  equality  of  all  individuals  can  be 
inferred  neither  a  natural  equality  nor  a  natural  right  to  equality 
of  possessions.”  (p.  10.) 

“As  if  to  show  how  foolish  it  is  to  aim  at  forced  equality  in 
landed  possessions,  all  attempts  to  maintain  this,  besides  being  in¬ 
effectual,  are  directed  against  liberty  in  one  of  its  most  essential 
conditions,  namely :  the  right  of  the  disposition  of  pro})erty.” 
(p.  201.) 

“  The  State  is  the  human  spirit  as  it  stands  in  the  world.” 
“The  State  exists  that  man  may  know  and  be  himself.”  (p.  8.) 
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“The  family  and  the  State  exist  not  by  contract  but  by 
a  necessity  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man.”  (Note,  p.  20.) 

“  Particularity,  or  individualism,  seeking  to  be  a  law  to  itself 
tends  to  its  own  destruction.”  “  Absolute  individualism  is  abso¬ 
lute  anarchy.”  (p.  57.) 

“  The  particular  and  the  universal  subsist  not  merely  in  the 
outward  agreement,  but  in  inward  spiritual  unity ;  the  interest  of 
a  human  l)eing  is  public  as  well  as  private.”  (p.  58.) 

“Freedom  is  something  incapable  of  being  merely  an  article  of 
private  individual  use  and  possession.  It  is  of  necessity  a  public 
attribute  also.  The  freedom  of  one  is  the  freedom  of  all,  and  who 
employs  .aggressive  violence  ag.ainst  another’s  freedom  wars  not 
only  against  his  neighbor  but  against  himself.”  (p.  23.) 

“To  exalt  the  individual’s  own  particular  views  and  desires 
above  the  universal  and  to  act  accordingly  ...  is  the  origin  of 
evil.”  (p.  41.) 

“  The  laws  of  the  ethical  world  man  must  respect  and  obey 
unconditionally,  for  they  are  the  laws  of  his  own  specific  nature 
as  a  national  being.”  (p.  45.) 

“  Universal  suffrage  is  recommended  by  nothing  but  its  abstract 
simj)^icity.  Its  apparent  merit  is  the  source  of  its  real  defect. 
That  each  has  abstractly  an  equal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  it  does  not  follow  thence  that  all  have  tlnit  political  intelli¬ 
gence  which  (jualifies  them  ecjually  to  exercise  a  determining 
influence  in  the  direction  of  these  affairs.”  (p.  101.) 


In  the  narrowest  sense,  which,  however,  is  the  usual  one,  we 
mean  by  education  the  influence  which  one  individual  exerts  on 
another  in  order  to  develop  the  latter  in  some  conscious  and 
methodical  w'ay,  either  generally  or  with  reference  to  some  special 
aim.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  relatively  finished  in  his 
own  education,  and  the  j)upil  must  possess  complete  confidence  in 
him.  If  authority  be  wanting  on  the  one  side,  or  respect  and 
obedience  on  the  other,  this  ethical  basis  of  development  will  be 
lacking,  and  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  talent,  knowledge,  skill,  or 
prudence.  Kosenkhanz. 
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DAILY  PROGRAMS. 

BY  T.  .1.  MORGAN,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Every  school  should  have  a  program  showing  the  time  for 
each  exercise,  including  the  time  for  the  prej)aration  of  each 
lesson.  The  work  of  the  day  is  thus  systematized  for  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  It  saves  confusion  and  loss  of  time,  fosters  systematic 
habits,  promotes  good  order,  helps  to  awaken  an  interest  in  study, 
inspires  respect  for  the  teacher,  and  in  other  ways  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  Once  made,  it  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  never  deviated  from  except  for  good  reasons.  Friday 
afternoons  may  be  regularly  devoted  to  some  form  of  general 
exercises  where  this  seems  best. 

In  making  a  program  for  an  ungraded  country  school,  the 
teacher  must  provide  for  a  large  number  of  classes,  assign  to  each 
its  due  proi)ortion  of  time  according  to  its  size  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject ;  bring  the  more  difficult  studies  into  the  forenoon  ; 
shorten  the  period  of  confinement  for  the  smaller  ones  where 
practicable,  and  furnish  busy  work  for  them  while  indoors. 

Schools  vary  greatly  and  a  scheme  suitable  for  one  may  be  un¬ 
suited  for  another.  But  the  difficulties,  especially  for  an  inexjieri- 
enced  teacher,  of  making  out  a  program  is  much  greater  than 
modifying  another  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  school. 

We  submit  one  designed  for  a  country  school  of  forty  to  fifty 
pupils  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary 
branches.  The  school  is  su}){)osed  to  be  arranged  in  four  divisions 
according  to  advancement  in  stud}'.  Where  the  number  of  class 
exercises  exceeds  the  number  here  provided  for,  either  the  time 
may  be  shortened  or  some  of  the  more  advanced  classes  may  re¬ 
cite  on  alternate  days.  The  “object  lesson  ”  may  be  given  to  the 
whole  school  where  [iracticable,  or  the  school  may  be  divided  into 
two  sections  and  the  lessons  alternate.  On  stormy  days  the  time 
of  recess  can  be  occupied  by  some  form  of  gymnastics.  The 
italicized  words  indicate  the  period  of  recitation. 
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Opening  Exercises. 


9.15-9.25. 

Number. 

Spei'ing. 

Spelling. 

j',  9.25-9.45. 

Arithmetic. 

9.45-10. 

1 

Busy  Work. 

Heading. 

il  10-10.20. 

Arithmetic. 

Aritlimetlc. 

n 

:  10.20-1030. 

j, 

Form  or  Color. 

Spelling. 

10.30-10.45. 

Recess. 

10.45-11. 

Arithmetic. 

Reatling.  I 

Reatling. 

11-11.15. 

Physiology. 

11.1.V11.25. 

Heading.  | 

Grammar. 

11.25-1135. 

Spelling. 

11.35-12. 

Language. 

Aritlimetlc. 

History 

anti 

Geography. 

NOON. 

1-1.10. 

0)>ening  Exercises. 

1.10-1.25. 

Writing  oi 

■  Dr  airing. 

LSS-L-W. 

1.55-2.15. 

2.15-2.30. 

2.30-2.45. 

2.4.V2..55. 

2A5-3.10. 

3.10-3.25. 

3.25-3.40. 

3.40-3.55. 


Heading. 


Kusy  AVork. 


History 

anti 

Geograpliy. 


Sup.  Reading. 


Sitelling.  Sup.  Reading. 


„  ,,,  Crammar.  cograp  ly. 

Spellhig 

Language. 

(■raininar.  Grammar. 

Geographg.  Sup.  Reading. 

Recess. 

Object  LesHon. 

!  Sup.  lieading. 

Reading.  - ' - 

Heading. 


Busy  Work. 


Language. 


Sup.  Reaillng. 


Ptiyslology.  Grammar. 


I  Sup.  Reading.  Spelling. 
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report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 

FOR  1885-86. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1885-86, 
the  first  prepared  by  Commissioner  Dawson,  presents  several 
new  and  important  features. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  matter  will 
strike  all  familiar  with  the  previous  reports  of  the  office,  and  will 
undoubtedly  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the  volume.  The  student 
of  educational  problems  will,  moreover,  be  glad  to  find  that  the 
usual  statistics  have  been  supplemented  by  tables  which  show  the 
relations  and  general  bearing  of  the  crude  facts.  A  valuable 
addition  to  the  usual  state  school  statistics  is  the  estimate  for 
each  state  of  the  population  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,^  wdiich 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  average  period  of  school  attendance. 

Without  a  uniform  basis  of  this  kind  interstate  comparisons  of 
school  enrollment  and  attendance  are  untrustworthy,  as  every  one 
must  know  who  has  followed  the  conllicting  statements  made  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  for  National  Aid.  As  stated  in  the 
report,  these  estimates  also  afford  the  means  of  determining  “  the 
extent  of  the  school  demand  in  each  state  and  its  relation  to  the 
adult  portion  of  the  population  upon  whom  the  obligation  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  demand  rests.”  It  can  hardly  escape  notice  that  the  ratio 
of  this  school  population  to  the  total  population  is  much  greater 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  divisions  of  the  country ;  in 
other  words,  “  the  former  states  have  a  greater  school  burden 
than  the  latter.” 

The  usefulness  of  the  state  school  statistics  is  increased  also  by 
columns  showing  decline  or  advance  in  the  tabul^ited  particulars 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  by  comparative  tables,^ 
which  present  in  a  systematically  tabulated  form  results  that 
“each  individual  using  the  taldes  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
compute  for  himself.”  (ireat  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these 
inter-comj)arisons  reliable ;  where  accuracy  was  impossible  they 
have  been  omitted. 

•  Vad.  Appendix  I,  table  1,  column  4. 

’  Vld.  Appendix  I,  tables  8  and  9. 
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Those  who  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  record  I 
can  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  elementary  t 
education  among  us  from  the  summary  by  geographical  sections,  | 
which,  fortunately,  does  not  disguise,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  | 
with  summaries,  the  significance  of  the  particulars. 

From  the  percentages  of  enrollment  and  attendance  as  here 
exhibited,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  school-going  is  still 
much  greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  states.  For 
fear  of  frighting  those  whose  souls  loathe  figures  it  may  be 
said  in  plain  English  that  in  the  two  southern  sections  of  the 
country  the  enrollment  in  common  schools  is  less  than  five  sixths  | 
of  the  population  six  to  fourteen  years,  while  in  each  of  the  three  | 
northern  sections  the  enrollment  is  in  excess  of  that  population.  * 
If  average  attendance  be  substituted  for  enrollment  in  the  fore-  | 
going  comparison,  the  country  divides  on  the  same  line.  j 

It  can  hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  “  with  three  excep-  j 
tions  the  states  whose  average  current  expenditure  per  capita  of  f 
population  six  to  fourteen  years  falls  below  the  average  for  the  ; 
United  States  (namely,  •'19.15)  also  show  a  ratio  of  average  [ 
attendance  (to  population  six  to  fourteen)  below  the  average  j 
for  the  United  States  (namely,  •f6<».51).”3  While,  “on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wisconsin,  all  the  states  in 
which  the  ratio  of  current  expenditure  per  capita  of  population 
six  to  fourteen  is  above  the  average  for  the  United  States  show 
also  a  ratio  of  average  attendance  per  capita  of  poi)ulation  six  to 
fourteen  higher  than  the  average  for  the  country  at  large.” 

How  far  the  record  of  school  finances  may  be  regarde<l  as  an 
indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  maintain  free  schools 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  States.  This  information,  so  far  as  attainable,  has 
been  embodied  in  the  tables.  Furthermore,  in  all  comparative 
statements  the  prevailing  character  of  a  population,  as  urban  or 
rural,  must  be  taken  into  account.  While  this  distinction  cannot 
be  fully  maintained  in  the  present  state  of  educational  statistics, 
the  Commissioner’s  report  enables  us  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  [ 
its  importance.  | 

For  example  :  It  appears  that  of  four  hundred  and  ten  cities  of 
the  United  States  that  made  pretty  full  report  of  their  school 

»  The  states  here  referred  to  are  Alahama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia.  The  three  of  the 
aboye  states  which  give  a  ratio  of  average  attendance  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States 
are  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia. 
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finances,^  ninety  per  cent,  were  in  the  three  northern  sections  of 
the  country.  These  possessed  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  school 
property  reported  for  the  entire  number,  and  expended  the  same 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Above  fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  city  school  property  and  city  expenditure  must  be  attributed 
to  the  North  Atlantic  division  alone.  The  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  educational  status  of  different  sections  of  the  country 
will  be  readily  perceived  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  cities  included  in  the  tabulations  is 
massed  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
supplying  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  school  enrollment  of  the 
country,  and  contributing  for  school  purposes  nearly  one  third  of 
the  entire  income  reported  for  all  public  school  purposes.”  The 
total  expenditure  for  free  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  covered  by  the  report  reached  the  somewhat  imposing  sum 
of  1111,305,000.  A  glance  at  the  corresponding  expenditure  in 
foreign  countries,  fis  shown  in  Table  89,  Appendix  X,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  often  developed  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  foreign  budgets  over  our  own  liberality. 

Provision  for  elementary  instruction,  while  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  our  educational  record,  is  not  in  itself  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important.  Separated  from  the  guiding  and 
animating  influence  of  higher  schools,  the  lower  can  but  make 
men  “  sensible  in  the  duller  parts.”  The  endowment  of  colleges 
and  universities  by  public  and  private  funds,  accompanied  by 
a  general  tax  for  elementary  schools,  is  the  full  guaranty  of 
public  intelligence.  In  a  republic,  at  least,  the  one  appears  as 
the  natural  complement  of  the  other,  so  that  the  est.ablishment 
of  free  schools  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
was  assured  in  that  zeal  for  the  higher  learning  which  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  whole  country  from  the  beginning.  Like  all 
other  noble  impulses,  this  spirit  has  had  its  periods  of  decline; 
just  now  it  is  rising  with  new  energy  to  meet  the  great  issues 
of  our  advancing  civilization. 

For  the  more  effective  representation  of  our  leading  universities 
an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  report  before  us  to  bring  together 
in  a  synoptic  view^  their  various  schools  or  departments  which 
have  hitherto  been  separately  tabulated.  The  significance  of  this 
representation  will  be  better  appreciated  if  examined  in  connec- 

*  Vld.  Appendix  II,  table  11. 

*  Vld.  Appendix  VI,  tables  33,  34, 35. 
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tion  with  the  statistics  of  foreign  universities.®  Gomparisons 
here  might  indeed  seem  presumptuous  on  our  part ;  we  may 
leave  them  to  the  foreign  students  of  the  subject,  whose  attention, 
as  the  report  reminds  us,  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  resources  and  scholastic  excellence  of  our  superior  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning. 

Of  all  nations  the  United  States  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  liberty  of  instruction.  Undoubtedly  the 
principle  has  its  abuses,  but  so  far  at  least,  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  quick  prevision  of  evil,  has 
kept  the  liberty  within  due  bounds.  J^Ieanwhile  its  advantages 
are  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  our  public  school  system  lends 
itself  to  new  demands  as  they  arise,  and  in  the  anticipation  of 
such  demands,  and  the  liberal  provision  made  for  them  by  pri¬ 
vate  as  well  as  by  public  funds. 

Modern  departures  from,  or  evolutions  out  of,  traditional 
modes  of  instruction  (whichever  Ik*  the  correct  view)  may  all 
be  embraced  under  the  heads  of  scientific,  technical,  manual,  and 
industrial  training.  Provision  for  the  two  former  has  given  rise 
to  two  tables  which  have  long  been  a  feature  of  the  Bureau 
reports:  the  one  is  appropriated  to  colleges  endowed  by  the 
national  land-grant  of  18G2,  the  other  to  a  group  of  institutions 
representing  a  long  line  of  princely  benefactors  from  Rensselaer 
to  Rose.  The  report  under  consideration  has  added  to  these 
“statistics  of  schools, giving  industrial  training  in  various  forms,” ^ 
and  “statistics  of  manual-training  schools,"  thus  bringing  together 
in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  and  use  facts  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  time. 

With  reference  to  this  particular  part  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  country  the  report  says:  — 

“  Every  year  affords  new  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  act  of  1862,  under  which  ‘  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  ’  have  been  established  in  the  several  states  of  the 
Union. 

“  New  laboratories,  the  erection  and  equipment  of  machine  shops, 
and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  experimental  farms  and 
stations  are  general  features  of  these  colleges  for  the  current  year. 
This  group  of  colleges,  together  with  the  scientific  schools  not 
endowed  by  the  land-grant  of  1862,  afford  large  provision  for  a 

*  Vld.  Appendix  X,  table  92. 

’  Vld.  Appendix  VII,  tables  68,  59. 
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high  order  of  technical  and  scientific  training  throughout  the 
country.  The  extent  to  which  the  South  is  participating  in  the 
3  general  movement  for  manual  and  industrial  training  should  not 
I  be  overlooked.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  have  materially 
i  increased  their  equipment  for  practical  work  during  the  year ; 

the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  appropriated  l|65,000  for  the  build- 
!  ing  and  furnishing  of  a  technological  school ;  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
School,  Alabama,  is  developing  a  work  for  the  colored  people  of 
j  that  state  which  embodies  the  best  features  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 

1  tute;  and  Tulane  University  has  thrown  its  powerful  influence 

I  on  the  side  of  a  full,  rounded,  symmetrical  education  in  which 
manual  training  is  a  recognized  feature.” 

Those  who  question  the  importance  of  such  training  will  do 
well  to  read  the  recent  address  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  before  the 
Liberal  (Tub  of  London,  on  the  causes  of  industrial  depression. 
Speaking  of  this  country,  he  said:  “  In  188o  there  was  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  labor  of  one  million  of  men  in  the  United  States,  but 
j  by  the  versatility  of  the  American  intellect  they  were  soon  ab- 
i  sorbed  into  other  kinds  of  labor.”  This  versatility  is  the  outcome 
I  of  a  flexible  educational  system  and  schools  of  varied  character, 
conditions  of  excellence  which  have  been  fostered  to  a  high  degree 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  are  very  clearly  and  truthfully 
exhibited  in  the  Commissioner’s  report.  The  work,  indeed,  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  endeavor  to  use  figures  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  cH)ntrolling  “  the  science  of  statistics,” 
winch,  upon  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Goschen,  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  call  “an  exact  science.” 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Prof.  J.  A.  B. 
Lovett,  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su])er- 
i  intendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  session  at 
Washington,  Februaiy  lb,  1888. 

Resolved,  that  this  Department  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
I  continued  value  of  the  I’nited  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  the 

i  teaching  profession  ;  to  the  wise  conduct  of  the  oflice  under  the  present 

Commissioner ;  to  the  faithful  and  eflicient  service  of  his  subordinates, 
I  and  aho  to  (he  great  value  of  its  recent  contributions  to  America7i 
i  educational  historg,  irhich  it  is  hoped  will  he  continued  in  the  line  that  has 
I  been  so  successfull >/  commenced. 

I 
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Perhaps  no  charge  is  more  persistently  made  by  a  portion 

of  the  daily  press  than  the  impeachment  of  the  public  i 
school  system,  as  awakening  great  expectations  in  ordinary 
American  children  which  can  never  be  realized.  “  The  public 
schools  turn  out  the  boys  with  extravagant  aspirations  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  public  life,  and  the  girls  fired  with  longing  for  ele¬ 
gant  life  upstairs,  or  genteel  work  in  some  of  the  attractive  new 
callings  open  to  women.  No  public  school  graduate  willingly  r 
comes  down  to  manual  labor,  and  nobody  desires  to  be  a  common  [ 
person.”  Some  of  the  over-zealous  advocates  of  manual  training  f 
in  public  education  appear  to  be  largely  influenced  by  this  con-  I 
sideration,  and  urge  industrial  education,  as  one  eminent  iidvo-  | 
cate  puts  it,  on  the  ground  that,  thus  modified,  “the  common  [ 
schools  may  be  good  for  something  for  common  people.”  | 

But  in  no  region  of  American  life  is  there  so  little  of  this  ( 
unhealthy  expectation,  either  inculcated  or  encouraged,  as  in  the  | 
better  class  of  our  public  schools.  If  the  teacher  is  a  true  S 
American  he  will  impress  on  boys  and  girls  the  fact  that  Ameri-  1 
can  citizenship  is  the  noblest  heritage  of  opportunity  and  responsi-  j 
bility.  Beyond  this  we  believe  there  is  no  real  basis  for  the  | 
charge  above  mentioned.  But  in  several  ways  the  })re8S  itself, 
with  all  its  unquestionable  merits,  does  work  the  very  demoraliza¬ 
tion  spoken  of,  by  the  present  methods  of  journalism.  One  intol¬ 
erable  nuisance  is  the  growing  habit  of  magnifying  the  social 
standing  of  multitudes  of  excitable  young  people  in  the  foolish 
“  society  column,”  where  the  dress,  the  style,  the  most  insignifi-  i 
cant  doings  and  ordinary  movements  of  many  commonplace  | 
youth  are  seriously  put  forth  as  matters  of  social  importance;  J 
of  course  inflating  said  youngsters  with  an  absurd  sense  of  their  [ 
own  magnificence.  Another  more  serious  offence  is  the  magnify-  ( 
ing  of  the  semi-criminal  lower  strata  of  the  community^  where  f 
crime  is  chiefly  bred,  by  long  descriptions  and  elaborate  record  of  f 
such  of  the  number  as  actually  get  before  the  courts.  Thousands  f 
of  people  of  whom  a  well-ordered  community  knows  nothing  in  | 
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their  ordinary  condition  are  thus  galvanized  into  a  disgusting  or 
hideous  notoriety,  and  the  impression  goes  abroad  that  vice  and 
crime  are  rife  among  the  respectable  classes.  Another  great 
stimulant  to  imaginative  children  is  found  in  the  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  high  life,  boundless  wealth,  and  marvelous  changes  of  for¬ 
tune,  in  the  current  fiction  and  the  “  correspondence  columns  ”  of 
the  great  journals.  Anybody  that  can  push  a  facile  pen  can  write 
up  anything:  all  the  better  if  he  knows  little  or  nothing  valuable 
about  it.  But,  somehow,  the  boys  and  girls  who  hang  over  the 
bewitching  description  get  the  idea  that  to  see,  enjoy,  and  be  all 
this  Is  “  as  easy  as  preaching.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  great 
many  “ready  writers”  for  the  press,  even  great  lights  of  litera¬ 
ture,  have  never  enjoyed  a  school  discipline  sufficiently  thorough  to 
learn  that  nothing  brings  down  a  flighty  girl  or  reduces  the  “  big 
head  ”  in  a  self-sufficient  boy  like  a  solid  course  of  study,  with 
the  accompanying  training  in  character,  habits,  and  manners  that 
is  found  now'here  better  than  in  a  good  public  school. 


Abate  reading  of  the  excellent  essay,  “The  Advance  of 
Science  in  the  Last  Half  Century,”  b}’^  Professor  T.  H. 
Huxley,  confirms  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  great  men  of 
science  are  most  conspicuous  for  absence  of  pretension  or  pressing 
the  results  of  scientific  research  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of 
philosophy  and  speculation  on  matters  essentially  spiritual.  The 
great  professor  em])ha8izes  the  fact  that  the  most  important  aid 
to  scientific  discovery  is  “  the  invention  of  hypotheses  which,  not 
uiifrequently,  turn  out  to  be  wholly  erroneous  ”  ;  just  the  point, 
according  to  the  blatant  advocate  of  “Science,”  where  lies  its 
infinite  superiority  to  theology  and  philosophy.  In  all  these 
directions  the  “anticipation  of  nature,”  through  the  use  of  work¬ 
ing  hypotheses,  will  ever  be  the  most  fruitful  method  of  discovery. 
It  is  refreshing  to  mark  with  what  extreme  caution  Professor 
Huxley  avoids  dogmatism  concerning  the  awful  boundary  line 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  leaving  the  ultimate  (pies- 
tion  of  creative  intelligence  exactly  where  it  always  has  been  and 
must  remain  in  a  healthy  mind.  Here,  as  well  as  in  a  singular 
moderation  of  style  and  modesty  of  l)earing,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  few  who  really  know  what  physical  science  has  accom¬ 
plished  is  an  admirable  example  to  the  throng  of  half-fledged 
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naturalists,  young  doctors,  and  fiery  specialists  who,  “  knowing  it 
all,”  go  about  with  airs  of  scientific  supremacy  before  which  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  dwindles  to  a  moderate  assertion 
of  knowing  better  than  others  what  it  most  concerns  all  men  to 
know. 


IT  only  needs  an  examination  of  the  present  status  of  the  { 
common  school  in  the  South,  in  all  save  favored  spots,  to 
puncture  the  inflated  representation  which  has  been  the  main¬ 
stay  of  journals  like  The  New  York  Nation  in  their  crusade  against 
the  Blair  bill.  A  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  oldest  sections  of 
the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  now  rather  distinguished  for  educa-  !* 
tional  activity  and  the  expenditure  of  money  according  to  its 
ability,  not  inferior  to  New  England,  shows  tliat  not  over  half 
the  children  needing  instruction  are  in  any  school  worthy  the 
name.  In  some  of  the  states  flourished  aloft  by  The  Nation  and 
other  journals  as  the  rivals  of  New  England  in  school  attendance, 
there  is  yet  no  reliable  method  of  collecting  sc  hool  statistics,  and 
these  formidable  tables  of  figures  are  largely  the  enthusiastic  j 
guesses  or  “hit  or  miss”  estimates  of  home  oflicials,  magnified  and 
paraded  by  the  northern  opponents  of  national  aid.  The  South 
has  done  enough  in  the  upbuilding  of  popular  education  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  to  earn  the  respect  of  all  fair-minded  school¬ 
men,  and  entitle  these  states  to  a  new  application  of  the  old  habit 
of  fertilizing  ])ublic  education  by  national  appropriations.  But 
the  poorest  sort  of  friends  the  southern  peoj)le  now  have  in  the 
North  are  found  in  these  violent  opponents  of  educational  aid  who 
abuse  their  present  achievements  by  making  them  the  ground  of 
obstinate  national  neglect. 

The  necessity  of  teaching  a  sound  and  healthy  Americanism  L 
in  the  common  schools  is  arousing  a  very  general  public  | 
interest  and  calling  out  the  opinions  of  many  prominent  men,  | 
who  strongly  urge  upon  teachers  the  im})erative  need  of  earnest  * 
and  enthusiastic  work  on  this  subject.  Such  a  need  is  peculiar  to  , 
our  country,  and  with  our  common  schools  rests  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  good  American  citizens  of  the 
children  of  the  (lermans,  Italians,  and  Irish  that  throng  our  land.  | 
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GOOD  BOOKS} 

BY  MISS  LUCY  LARCOM. 

As  .1  sky  that  has  no  constellations, 

As  a  country  unwatored  by  brooks, 

As  a  house  that  is  eini»t}"  of  kindred, 
rnilluiuined  by  loving  looks, 

.So  dull  is  the  life  of  the  people 

Who  know  not  the  blessing  of  books. 

Good  books  are  the  best  of  companions; 

They  help  us  to  see  with  the  eyes 
Of  the  great  ones  iu  ages  historic. 

Dead  saints  at  their  bidding  arise 
From  the  moss-mounded  gravej'ards  to  teach  us 
'I'hat  the  truth  which  is  lived  never  dies. 

Good  hooks  are  the  kind(‘.st  (»f  neighbors; 

Th(‘y  help  us  to  know  one  another; 

They  show  how  the  words  “  man  "  and  “  woman  ” 

Have  always  meant  ‘‘  sister"  and  brother." 

.So  they  fan  to  life  feelings  fraternal 

That  the  dust  of  the  workday  might  smother. 

The  hooks  that  we  cherish  are  human; 

They  are  written  from  heart  unto  heart; 

\ow  they  move  us  to  singing  and  laughter; 

Now  they  cause  the  warm  tear-drop  to  start ; 

We  feel  — as  we  read  —  their  fresh  pages 
By  the  rose-breath  of  love  blown  apart. 

(iood  books  ;ire  an  inspiration; 

A  spirit  within  stirs  their  leaves 
With  the  sigh  »)f  a  burden  prophetic, 

'I'hat  warms,  and  rejoices,  and  grieves; 

And  the  ear  that  is  open  to  hear  it 
'I'he  word  of  the  vision  receives. 

Good  books  —  who  can  measure  their  blessing, 

'I'ell  how  it  begins,  where  it  endsy 
llow  they  interweave  Past,  Present,  Future, 

Putil  'I'iim*  with  Kternity  blends! 

'I'hey  ar<“  more  than  companions  and  neighbors; 

Good  hooks  are  the  truest  of  friends. 

tlood  books  —  they  who  build  them  a  shelter, 

A  plat-e  among  people  to  stay. 

As  helpers  and  guides  and  inspirers. 

Our  best  bentdactors  an*  they. 

And  therefore  the  heart  of  this  village 
To  one  friend  is  grateful  to-day. 

'  This  l>eautlful  poem  was  n*.'!)!  at  tlie  itedteatlon  of  a  new  I’lilillc  Lll)rary  BulldliiK,  pre- 
ented  to  the  town  of  Norton,  Mass.,  by  Mrs.  Kllza  B.  Wlieaton,  February  1, 1»88. 
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The  rev.  dr.  C.  II.  PARKIIURST,  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Pres]>yterian  Church,  a  very  practical  man  and  one  of 
the  most  forcible  preachers  in  New  York,  has  written  for  The  Forum 
the  third  article  of  the  series  on  “  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools 
Teach?”  the  preceding  articles  having  been  written  by  the  Rev.  M.  .1. 
Savage  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris.  He  has  no  “theory  of  education  ”  to 
defend,  but  strikes  forth  at  once  to  consider  practical  results,  dividing 
his  article  into  the  parts  indicated  by  the  following  terse  educational 
platform  that  he  has  constructed  :  “  There  are  four  things  that  the  State 
ought  to  see  that  its  children  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn,  namely: 
To  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  love  their  country.” 

Under  these  several  heads  he  writes  the  following  pithy  sayings  about 
what  he  conceives  the  true  function  of  the  public  school  system  tobe:  — 
“The  first,  and  pretty  nearly  the  last,  thing,  then,  that  the  public 
school  ought  to  do  will  be  to  teach  him  to  read,  speak,  and  write  the 
English  language  intelligently.  This  will  afford  no  end  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  put  in  a  pupil’s  hand  the  key  to 
every  door  that  he  may  need  to  swing  farther  on.” 

“  The  prime  office  of  the  schools  is  to  helj)  the  poor  majority  solve 
the  bread-and-butter  problem.  Mortality'  diminishes  with  the  increase 
of  intelligence.  History  shows  that.  People  would  live  longer  if  they 
knew  more  and  had  been  better  stocked  with  sensible  and  serviceable 
ideas  when  they  went  to  school.  How  can  I  furuisli  my  pu[)ils  with 
life-preservers,  so  that  when  they  tumble  into  deep  water  they  will  be 
able  to  float  ?  ” 

“  Public  teaching  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  except  to  deal  with  what 
is  level  with  average  condition.  Exceptional  talent  and  the  exceptional 
treatment  due  to  it  belong  to  Individual  enterprise  and  to  philanthropy. 
The  State  is  not  in  the  j)hilanthropic  business  ;  it  is  no  j)arent,  has  no 
personal  regards,  no  affections.  Its  duties  are  horizontal,  not  vertical. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  an  advantage  to  the  minor¬ 
ity  ;  but  the  State  goes  out  of  its  province  in  maintaining  them,  unless  it 
can  show  that  by  such  maintenance  it  advantages  the  majority,  which  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  do.” 

“  It  is  to  our  national  detriment  that  rich  children  and  poor  children 
are  not  educated  together.  The  poor  children,  in  our  cities  especially, 
go  to  the  public  schools ;  their  wealthier  rivals  attend  private  schools. 
Beginning  apart,  they  continue  apart  and  end  apart.  They  never  learn 
to  understand  each  other,  'riieir  discrepant  conditions  are  not  bridged 
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bv  playing  together  as  boys,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  young 
discrepancy  should  ripen  into  adult  antagonism.  Cleavage  lines  are 
persistent.  Young  diflferences  keep  growing  and  blossoming.  Boys 
who  get  rubbed  against  each  other  in  sport  will  not  as  adults  rub  against 
each  other  in  earnest.” 

“  The  school  ought  also  to  give  the  average  pupil  a  little  arithmetic 
and  a  little  geography.  As  for  geography,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
less  the  better.  It  is  convenient  and  necessary  to  know  something 
about  one’s  own  country  ;  also  to  know  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  to 
have  some  general  idea  of  the  countries  abroad.  As  for  geographical 
details,  it  is  sheer  w'aste  of  time  to  learn  them.  If  one  quarter  of  the 
time  that  is  spent  in  learning  minutia'  about  inaccessible  regions  and 
outlandish  names  were  employed  judiciously,  the  child  would  have  just 
as  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  would  have  three  quarters  of 
his  time  left  to  put  to  more  profitable  uses.  The  criticism  to  be  passed 
on  arithmetic  is,  that  while  it  disciplines  the  jiupil’s  mind,  it  is  usually 
taught  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  to  be  all  learned  over  again  before  it  is 
available  for  practical  uses.  A  boy  will  know  how  to  ‘  do  sums  ’  iu  his 
book,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  he  could  take  tlie  first  step  or  make  the 
first  figure  toward  solving  the  same  problem  in  a  store  oranotlice.  The 
instruction  he  has  received  has  lacked  the  coupling-pin  that  binds  the 
school-room  and  practical  life  in  one  train.” 

“  We  can  love  Catholics,  and  in  very  many  particulars  admire  them 
and  their  system  ;  but  when  we  regard  their  church  from  the  standpoint 
of  simple  American  patriotism,  we  can  never  forget  that  a  thorough 
Catholic  accords  his  supreme  earthly  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  and  that  an 
American  Catholic  is  primarily  a  papal  subject  living  on  American  soil. 
A  Catholic  school,  though  established  on  American  ground  and  main¬ 
tained  by  government  funds,  is  an  affair  of  Home,  and  not  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  genius  of  its  discipline  is  to  enfeeble  civil 
allegiances  and  chill  the  warm  How  of  American  impulse.” 


'VT^K  are  happy  to  state  that  Superintendent  C.  E.  Meleney,  of 
'  ’  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  the  superintendent-elect  of  the  schools  of 
Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  Meleney  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  Somerville,  and  also  by  the  educators  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

With  Hon.  A.  W.  PMson,  from  Jersey  City,  agent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Edueation,  and  Superintendent  C.  E.  Meleney,  from  Paterson,  as 
superintendent  at  Somerville,  we  congratulate  one  state  while  we  com¬ 
miserate  the  other. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon  edaca- 
tloii  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
nominally  educiitional  are  mentioneil.  Articles  of  special  importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 


rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 

Air.  More  Air  for  London.  Miss  ! 
Octavia  Hill.  Nineteenth  Century, 
February.  j 

Ainana  Colony.  Life  in  the.  Albert  j 
Shaw,  PH. i>.  Chautauquan.  February.  , 

Anjrlo-Irish  Question,  The:  (llad- 
ston<*  and  I’arnell.  Francis  William 
Newman.  Unitarian  Recieir,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Animal  A^eiu'y  in  Soil  -  making.  i 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.  Popular  Science  \ 
Monthly.  February.  ' 

Arnold,  Mr.  Matthew,  on  the  Loves  ; 
of  the  Poets.  Alfred  Austin.  National  | 
Reriexr.^  February.  : 

Assistance  j)ar  le  travail,  L‘.  —  I.a  j 
fausse  indigence,  la  eharite  etllcace. 
M.  Maxime  Du  Camp.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  January  1.*). 

Astrology,  Divination,  and  Coinci¬ 
dences.  Lev.  J.  M.  Buckley.  Cen¬ 
tury,  February. 

Very  interesting. 

.Vstronomy  with  an  Opera-glass. 
The  Stars  of  Winter.  Garrett  P.  Ser- 
viss.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

.Vttention,  Les  etats  morbides  de  P. 
Th.  Bibot.  Revue  Philosojihique,  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

This  is  the  concluding  article  of  the 
author's  valuable  study  of  attention 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Beauty,  Composition,  Expression, 
Characterization.  .John  Addington 
Symonds.  Fortnightly  Review,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  .Me. 
Judg«‘  Robert  C.  Pitman.  Forum, 
Februaiy. 

British  Industries.  How  to  Revive 
British  Industries  witliout  Taxing 
Food.  George  Holloway.  National 
Review,  February. 

Case  School  of  Applied  .Science. 
Scietice,  January  ^0. 

Charity  Organization.  Mrs.J.  Shaw 
Lowell.  Lend  a  Hand,  February. 


Cherokee  Land.  Sunday  in.  Gail 
Hamilton.  North  American  Review, 
February. 

Children,  The  Growth  of.  Science, 
January  20. 

Christianity  a  .Science,  not  a  Dream. 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Yale  Review, 
February. 

Clay,  Henry,  Schur/.'s  Life  of.  Hon. 
Daniel  H.  ('hamberlain.  Yale  Review, 
February. 

Commercial  Union  b<‘twcen  the 
United  States  and  Can.-ida.  John 
Hamilton  Graj'.  Overland  Monthly, 
February. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
The.'  Bythel'nited  States  Minister. 
Nineteenth  Century,  Febru.iry, 

Counter  Criticism,  A.  Herbert 
Spencer.  Nineteenth  Century,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Criim*.  'I’he  'I'reatment  of,  as  Af¬ 
fected  bv  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 
J.  H.  llysloi*.  Unitarian  Review, 
February. 

Dante — Uebersetzung,  .\us  elner 
reuen.  f)tto  Gildemelster.  Deutsche 
R u ndsch au,  February. 

Diirwinism,  Early  Days  of.  Prof. 
Alfred  Newton.  Macmillan  s,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Darwin's  Life  and  1.^‘tters.  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  January. 

Depravity  and  its  Cure.  G.  E. 
Strowbridge.  Christian  Thought, 
Februarj'. 

Dette  americaine.  La:  I.<es  Finances 
des  fttats-Unis  de  1801  a  1887.  M.  E. 
Masseras.  Nonvelle  Revue.  January 
1.5  and  February  1. 

Drama,  Vicissitudes  of  the.  Law¬ 
rence  Barrett.  North  Axnerican  Re¬ 
view,  February. 

Drawing,  The  Tciiching  of.  Science, 
January  20. 

Economic  Outlook,  The :  Present 
and  Piospective.  Economic  Disturb¬ 
ance  Series,  No.  VIII.  Hon,  David 
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A.  Wells.  Popular  Science  Monthly., 
February. 

Emerson,  Cabot's  Life  of.  (Quar¬ 
terly  Eerie  ir,  .Tanuary. 

Emotions,  Education  of  the.  Fran¬ 
ces  Power  Cobbe.  Fortnightly  Eevieic, 
February. 

An  excellent  article.  'I'he  emotions 
may  be  produced  by  natural  stimuli, 
or  they  may  be  conveyed  by  conta¬ 
gion  from  others,  but  they  cannot  be 
taught.  “  If  we  desire  to  convey 
good  and  noble  emotions  to  our 
fellow  -  creatures,  the  onlj’  means 
whereby  we  can  eft'ect  that  end  is  by 
filling  our  own  hearts  with  them  till 
they  overflow  into  the  hearts  of 
others.'' 

Emotions  r.  Health  in  Women. 
Mary  T.  Hissell.  M.i>.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  F’ebruary. 

Sugg(“stlve.  Women  who  are  r«‘- 
ceiving  the  so-called  higher  education 
find  in  its  discipline  and  opportunity 
the  best  remedy  for  anj'  tendency  to 
excessive  emotional  disturbance." 

Fair  Trade,  The  Prospecds  of.  Vis¬ 
count  Ebrington.  yational  Revietc, 
Feliruary. 

Federalism.  English  and  .\merican. 
C.  K.  Low’ell.  Fortnightly  Rerieir, 
February. 

Filles,  I'education  des.  M.  .Tales 
Rochani.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
February  1. 

A  valuable  study. 

Fisheries  (Question,  'I’he.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  North  American  Reviexr. 
February. 

France  contemporaine.  Formation 
de  la.  Passage  de  la  repiiblique  a 
remi)ire.  M.  H.  'I'aine.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  January  1.5  and  Fe'oru- 
ary  1. 

Free  'I'rade  v.  Fair  'I'rade.  lTe.st- 
minster  Reviexr,  February. 

Girls.  Defects  in  the  l^ducation  of 
American  Girls.  Julia  VV’ard  Howe. 
Chautauguati,  February. 

Girls’  Schools,  'I'he*  Reign  of  Ped¬ 
antry  in.  Miss  Sewell.  Nineteenth 
Century,  February. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  'I’aurls,'' 
'Hie  Christian  Character  of.  Mr. 
I^iewis  .1.  Huft’.  Andover  Review.  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Hand.  Anthropological  Notes  on 
the  Human  Hand.  Dr.  Frank  Raker. 
American  Anthropologist,  January. 

Homeric  Here,  'I'he.  Hon.  Vv'.  E. 
Gladstone.  Contemporary  Review, 
February. 

Home  Work  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 


I  The  Union  for.  Anna  Laurens  Dawes. 
Lend  a  Hand,  February. 

Humor.  'I'he  Evolution  of.  H.  D. 

'  'I'raill.  National  Reviexr,  February. 

A  valuable  study. 

1  Hygiene.  La  (piestion  de  I'alcool 
I  en  Allemagne.  M.  Ch.  Grad.  Revue 
j  Scientifigxie,  January  21. 

Contains  valuable  statistics. 

!  Irish  Land  and  British  Legislators. 
Win.  E.  Bear.  Contemporary  Review, 
February. 

Jesuit  and  the  Public  School,  'The. 
Prof.  L.  '1'.  'i'ownsend.  Our  Day, 
.Tanuary. 

Kirchhofi’.  Gustav  Robert.  IToTiert 
von  Helmholt/.  Deutsche  Rundschaxi, 
February. 

Lal>or  Problem,  'I'he  Vertical  Line 
in  the.  Wm.  Chauncy  Langdon, 
i».l).  Andox-er  Reviexr,  February. 

I.andor,  Walter  Savage.  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Centxiry,  February. 
I.andowners.  Are  Rich  I.andown- 
'  ers  Idle?  Lady  John  Manners.  Na¬ 
tional  Reviexr,  Februaiy. 

Lantern  -  bearers,  *The.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Scribner's,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Liivoro  Manuale,  Le  Scuole  di,  e  la 
Svezia.  Pasquale  Villari.  Nuora  An- 
tologia  Rivista,  Gennaio. 

I.aw  and  the  Ballot,  'i'he.  Joseph 

B.  Bishop.  Scribne)’'s,  February. 

As  the  first  step  toward  electoral 
reform  the  writer  urges  juovision  by 
the  St.ite  for  ballot  printing  and  dis- 
I  tribution. 

I  laiwlessness.  The  Contest  with. 
Qxxartei'ly  Reviexr,  January. 

T.igne,  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  de. 
Edinburgh  Reviexr.  .Fanuary. 

An  extended  review  of  Perey's  His- 
I  txxire  d'xine  Grande  Danxe  axi  XVIII 
Siex-le. 

Lincoln,  .\brabam  :  I'remier  or  Pres¬ 
ident?  .lolin  G.  Nicolay,  John  Hay. 
Centxxry.  Februar}*. 

I.ourdes  and  its  Miracles.  K.  F.  C. 
The  Month,  January. 

I  Magnetism.  Wonders  of  Animal 
[  Magnetism.  Gilles  de  la  'I’ourette. 
j  North  Anxericaxi  Reviexr,  Feliruary. 

'  'I’bis  article  has  been  read  and  ap- 
\  proved  by  Professor  Charcot,  and  is  a 
:  trustworthy  account  of  hypnotic  phe¬ 
nomena. 

Malthus,  'I'he  Law  of.  Dr.  .Tames 

C.  Welling.  Axnerican  Anthropxdogist, 
.Tanuarv. 

Marriage  Celebration  in  Europe, 

I  'I'he.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook.  Atlantic, 
February. 
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Medea  of  Euripides.  The.  William 
Cranston  Lawton.  Atlantic^  Febru¬ 
ary. 

^lendelssohn's  Letters  to  Moscheles 
—  from  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Pos¬ 
session  of  Felix  Moscheles  —  I.  Wm. 
F.  Apthorp.  Scrihtier'if,  February. 

Meredith,  George.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop.  Atlantic,  February. 

Mineral  Names,  On  Some  Interest¬ 
ing  Derivations  of.  Part  1.  F.  M. 
Endlich.  American  Naturalist.  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Monism.  I’obert  L.  Dabney.  Chris¬ 
tian  Thought,  February. 

Moon  and  the  Weather.  The.  .John 
Westwood  Oliver.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  February. 

Musique  et  le  sentiment  religieux. 
La.  A  propos  de  la  Messe  solmmelle 
de  B«‘ethoven.  M.  H.  de  Reey,  Jterue 
Dleue,  .lanuary  28. 

Myths.  —  Serpent  Myths.  Varina 
Anne  Davis.  North  American  Rerietc, 
February. 

Nature  dans  la  muslipie.  La.  M. 
Camille  Hellaigne.  liecuc  des  Deux 
Mondes,  February  1. 

Necker,  .Madame.  James  lireck 
Perkins.  Atlantic,  February. 

New  York  Police,  The.  Charles 
Williams.  Contemporary  Itevieir,  Feh- 
ruarj’. 

Very  interesting. 

Panama  Canal  and  its  Prosi)ects, 
The.  .1.  Stephtm  .leans.  Nineteenth 
Century,  February. 

Panama,  Progress  at.  Lieut.  Charles 
C.  Rogers.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
February. 

Physical  Theories  of  Mind.  .Tames 
T.  Bixby.  Christian  Thought,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Poor.  The  Housing  of  the.  Harold 
E.  Boulton.  Fortnightly  Rerieitj,  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

ProsiK'rity  and  Depression,  Some 
Lessons  of.  (Quarterly  Review,  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Protection.  How  Protection  Pro¬ 
tects.  .Judge  Wm.  D.  Kelley.  Forum, 
February. 

Psychologie.  —  La  physiognomie  de 
la  bouche.  M.  Piderit.  Revue  Scien- 
tijigue,  February  4. 

Public  Education  in  Germany. 
Lend  a  Hand,  Februar}'. 

A  leaflet  published  by  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York. 

Public  Schools.  What  Shall  the 
Public  Schools  'I'each?  Wm.  T.  Har¬ 
ris.  Forum.  February. 

A  philosophical  discussion  charac¬ 


teristic  of  the  author.  Besides  the 
usual  common  school  studies.  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  would  have  the  schools  teach  in- 
dustrial  drawing  and  natural  science. 

Public  School  System.  Our.  Prof. 
W.  T.  Harris,  ('hautauquan,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

As  to  moral  lessons  in  school,  it  is 
better  to  have  less  of  mere  discussion 
and  more  of  pure  will-training.  This 
is  secured  in  the  well-disclplintHl 
school.” 

R(‘ading,  'I'he  Rest  and  Work  of. 
.1.  M.  Buckley,  i.l.d.  ('hautauquan, 
February. 

Rebellion,  The  Grand  Strategy  of 
the  War  of  the.  Gen.  W.  '1’.  Sher¬ 
man.  Century.  Febrmiry. 

Reformes  <le  rinstruction  criinl- 
nelle.  Les.  M.  Dcmonbynes.  AW 
velle  Rerue,  February  1. 

Richelieu,  Gardiiial,  Ihuninisceuces 
of.  M >.•<<//( Review,  February. 

Ruskin.  The  Works  of  .Mr.  Pjdin- 
Iturgh  Review,  .Fanuary. 

Russian  Political  Prison.  (ieorge 
Keniian.  Century,  February. 

.Saloon,  Economic  Effects  of  the. 
A  Symposium  of  Letters.  Hamilton 
W.  Mahie.  Senator  Ingalls,  Prof.  E.  J. 
James,  etal.  ('hautauquan.  February. 

.School  Fees,  'I'he  .\holition  of. 
Chairman  of  tin*  London  .School 
Bo.ard.  Fortnightly  Review,  F«‘bruary. 

'fhe  writer.  Mr.  Diggle,  does  not 
believe  that  “the  experimice  of  the 
past  or  of  the  present  supports  the 
plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  school 
fee.” 

School  for  Journeymen  Carpenters. 
Lend  a  Hand,  February. 

Science  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Nature,  January  15>. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  (England  and  Wales),  1886- 
87.  Science,  February  17,  reproduces 
the  same. 

Science.  New  Chapters  in  the  War¬ 
fare  of.  IV. — Geology.  Andrew 
Dickson  White.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  February. 

Scottish  Pniversity  Ihdorm.  No.  I. 
Professors  Knight,  Young,  et  al. 
Scottish  Review,  .January. 

Sidereal  Photograpliy.  Edinburgh 
Review,  January. 

Sky,  The.  Prof.  John  'I’yndall. 
Forum.  February. 

Socialism  in  London.  .1.  H.  Roany. 
Harper's,  February. 

Social  (Question.  Asi)ect8  of  the. 
Unitarian  Review,  February. 

Chiefly  a  discussion  of  “  Poverty 
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and  the  State”  — u  recent  work  b}’ 
Herbert  V.  Mills. 

Struggle  for  Existence,  'I’he.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Iluxley.  Nineteenth  Century, 
February. 

Professor  Iluxley  argues  that  ele¬ 
mentary  science  and  drawing  should 
be  subjects  of  universal  instruction; 
and  he  gives  a  brief  programme  of 
industriju  development. 

Taritt',  The.  Hon.  George  F.  Ed¬ 
munds.  Harper's,  February. 

Teaching  University  for  London, 
The  Propos<‘d.  Nature,  February  2. 

Telegraph,  The  Government  and 
the.  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom.  Forum, 
February. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeae**.  .Jo¬ 
seph  Forster.  London  Society,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

i’holuck  in  Halle.  .T.  H.  W.  Stuck- 
enberg,  d.d.  Andover  Re  view,  Febru¬ 
ary.  '  '  .^xa 

Time-keeping  in  Greece  and  Home, 
The  Development  of.  F.  A.  Seely. 
American  Antitropoloijist,  .lanuary. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  paper. 

Turguenetl'.  George  Moore.  Fort- 
niyhtly  Review,  February. 

Virgil  in  English  Verse.  .1.  W. 
Maekail.  Macmillan's,  February. 

Visible  Speech.  Lend  a  Hand,  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Voice.  The  Mechanism  of  the  Sing¬ 
ing  Voice.  Dr.  Austin  Flint.  Forum, 
February. 


Volcanoes.  N.  S.  Shaler.  Scribner's, 
February. 

Will.  What  the  Will  Effects.  Will¬ 
iam  .Tames.  Scribner's,  February. 

The  doctrine  of  volition  presented 
in  this  paper  is  of  unusual  psychologi¬ 
cal  importance.  The  work  of  moral 
effort,  when  we  come  to  reduce  it  to 
its  simplest  expression,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  work  of  attending  to 
a  dilKcult  idea.  Effort  of  volition  and 
effort  of  attention,  psychologically 
considered,  are,  in  short,  two  names 
for  an  identical  thing." 

Women.  Italian  Women  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Fort- 
niyhtly  Revieiv,  February. 

Love  and  jealousy  were  the  passions 
of  the  time ;  personal  ambition  was  a 
powerful  agent,  and  private  assassina¬ 
tion  was  the  means  of  settling  all 
differences. 

Women  of  .Japan,  The.  Helen  IL 
S.  Thompson.  Overland  Monthly,  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Women,  'I’lie  Higber  Education  of. 
Westminster  Review,  February. 

Workless.  —  'I’he  Workless,  the 
Thriftless,  and  the  Worthless.  11. 
Francis  Peek.  Contemporary  Review, 
February. 

Zoologists.  What  .Vmerican  Zoolo¬ 
gists  have  done  for  Evolution.  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Morse*.  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  February. 


ANNUAL  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


Manchester,  X.  FI,  —  Mr.  Win.  K.  Hack,  sii- 
perlntcinlent,  in  a  well-written  anil  interesting  • 
report,  prc-sents  many  iiraetle-al  siiKjrestlons 
for  teachers  ami  parents.  Tlie  sclinols  have  ; 
maiiitaineil  tlieir  usual  stamianl  of  excellenee. 
Toledo,  — The  seliools  of  Toledo  liave 
made  continual  ami  jrratifyinj;  progress.  Tlie 
Manual  Training;  Department  has  become  a 
conspicuous  and  very  successful  feature. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Compton  completes  his  first  year 
as  superintendent  with  marked  success. 
Clinton,  Mass, —  W.  W.  Waterman,  superin¬ 
tendent,  gives  an  extensive  report  of  the  con¬ 
dition  ot  the  schools,  whicli  in  many  respects 
have  been  kept  fully  alireast  witli  the  progress¬ 
ive  spirit  of  tlie  age,  and  areof  their  usual  liigh 
order.  Filrhlmrg,  Mass.  —  .loseiili  tJ.Edgerl}', 
superintendent,  in  an  interesting  report  of  the 
year’s  work  and  tlie  condition  of  tlie  seliools, 
devotes  mucli  space  to  tlie  suliject  of  ineth-  I 
ods  of  promotion.  Tlie  school  board  have  < 
adopted  a  new  schedule  for  teachers’  sala-  j 
rles  based  on  length  of  time  of  service  for 
the  city,  thus  putting  a  iiremlum  upon  expe¬ 
rience  and  continueil  service.  Albany,  X.Y. —  j 
The  concise  and  thorough  report  of  the  su-  | 


perlntendent,  Charles  W.  Cole,  reflects  much 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  schools.  The 
special  committee  on  manual  training  recom- 
inend  Its  adoption  into  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  schools.  Springfield,  Mass.  — 
This  survey  of  the  past  year  with  the  system¬ 
atic  and  clear  report  of  A.  1’.  -''tone,  his  tlf- 
teenth  and  last  as  superintendent,  shows  it  to 
have  been  one  of  genenil  prosperity  and 
Improvement.  Professor  Balllet  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  under  the  brightest  auspices, 
welcomed  by  the  leading  educators  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  aioncester.  Mass.  —  There  has  been 
a  steady  progress  in  school  alTairs,  as  shown 
in  the  carefiilaiid  discriminating  reportof  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  .M.  L.  Hawley.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  .Mass. —  I'lider  the  able  management 
of  their  etticlent  superintendent,  Mr.  (iilman 
C.  Fisher,  the  schools  have  made  commend¬ 
able  progress.  In  his  report  >Ir.  Fisher  for¬ 
cibly  presents  many  worthy  and  practic^il 
Ideas.  The  paper  by  Caroline  A.  Blanchard, 
librarian  of  the  Tufts  Library,  on  “Sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  Help  the  Library  may  be  to 
the  Teacher.”  contains  much  of  value  on  this 
Important  subject. 
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Introduction  to  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence.  By  A.  P.  Gage,  I’H.D.,  In¬ 
structor  in  Physics,  English  High 
School.  Boston,  and  author  of 
“Elements  of  Physics."  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.  1888.*  Pp.  3.5.1. 

Dr.  Gage  needs  no  introduction  to 
science  teachers  of  America.  Even 
those  who  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
his  “  Elements  of  Physics  "  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  text-book  are  very  willing  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
him  for  helpful  suggestions,  both  in 
explanations  and  experiments,  to  be 
found  in  bis  book.  Xow’  Dr.  Gage 
has  seen  what  so  many  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  need:  a  text-bo«»k  that  will  be 
less  ditlicult  than  the  “  Elements," 
and  a  little  better  fitted  for  more 
youthful  minds.  The  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  that  must  take  physics  at  an  (*arly 
period,  if  at  all,  is  very  large  indeed. 
For  such  the  book  before  us  is  well 
adapted.  It  is  very  carefully  as  well 
as  full}’  illustrated.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  have  a  familiar  appear¬ 
ance,  but  many  others  are  wholly 
new  and  even  novel.  liess  is  taken 
for  granted  as  known  by  the  pupil 
than  is  the  case  in  the  “  Elements.*’ 
The  order  of  topics  discussed  is  very 
much  that  of  the  larger  work.  The 
questions  given  at  the  close  of  many 
sections  are  well  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  real  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 
The  chapter  on  “  Work  and  Energy,” 
including  a  section  «m  “  Machines,” 
will  be  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  treatment 
that  the  author  has  previously  pre¬ 
sented.  Many  other  special  points 
might  be  mentioned,  were  sp.ace  al¬ 
lowed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with 
Dr.  Gage's  well-known  idea  of  mak¬ 


ing  the  theory  of  “  Conservation  of 
Energy  '*  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
physics  running  through  the  whole 
discussion  of  the  “‘Introduction  to 
Physical  Science,’*  and  the  author*g 
well-known  ability  to  present  the 
dullest  of  physical  facts  in  a  clear 
and  pleasing  garb  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  this  last  addition  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  text-hooks  in  physics  that  have 
appeared  of  late  will  be  most  cordially 
received  by  all  teachers  of  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  by  members 
of  school  boards  throughout  the 
country. 

Outlooks  ox  Society,  I.itkratcue, 
AND  Politics.  By  Edwin  Percy 
Whipple.  Boston :  'I’icknor  A  Co. 
Pl>.  34.5.  Price.  .$1..5I). 

A  volume  of  nineteen  chapters 
rarely  contains  more  solid  and  in¬ 
structive  information  presented  in  a 
fascinating  manner  than  do  these 
clear  outlooks  on  the  society,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  politics  of  the  day.  Con¬ 
cise  and  graphic  in  the  style  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  noted  essayist,  the 
book  is  a  rich  addition  to  the  student*8 
library. 

The  1ndian*s  Side  ok  the  Indian 
t^UESTiON.  By  William  Barrows, 
D.D.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Co. 
Pp.  20(1. 

Dr.  Barrows  1ms  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  Indian  (piestion. 
He  has  seen  these  iteople  at  their 
homes  and  on  their  hunting  grounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  gives 
us  in  this  little  book  much  informa¬ 
tion  historically,  many  present  facts, 
and  some  arguments  designed  to  help 
us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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present  Indian  question,  and  what  to 
do  with  tlie  Indians  in  the  future. 
He  sliows  us  clearly  that  the  reserva¬ 
tion  system  is  a  failure.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
are  slowly  decreasing  in  iiuiiibers  and 
evidently  considers  that  they  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  extinct  as  a  race  in 
our  country. 

Manual  of  Pkactick  in  Okatokv 
and  Expre.ssion.  By  L.  A.  But¬ 
terfield,  A. .VI.  Boston:  R.  II.  Blod¬ 
gett,  30  Bromfield  St. 

This  little  manual  of  practice  is  de¬ 
signed  to  furnlsli  in  convenient  form 
a  few  choice  exercises  and  selections 
for  practice  and  class  drill  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  oratory  and  expression.  The  se¬ 
lections  are  chosen  with  great  care 
and  are  from  the  very  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  English  literature,  .\inong  ' 
the  authors  from  whom  the  selections 
are  taken  are  such  masters  of  good 
English  as  Lord  ('hatham,  Longfel¬ 
low,  Edward  Everett,  Holmes.  Macau¬ 
lay,  Scott.  Phillips,  Webster,  Whit¬ 
tier,  Trowbridge,  and  Lincoln. 

Harvard  Rf,minisckncf.s.  By  An¬ 
drew  P.  Peabody,  d.d.,  ll.d., 
preacher  to  the  University,  an»l 
Plummer  Prof<*ssor  of  Christian 
Morals, Emeritus.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Co.  Price,  81.2.").  Pp.  21G. 

ITiis  book  is  made  up  of  short  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  seventy  officers 
of  Harvard  University  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  with  a  concluding 
chapter  on  “  Harvard  College  sixty 
years  ago.”  'I'hese  reminiscences 
"will  be  of  especial  value  to  college 
men  and  will  help  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  men  whose  work  and 
worth  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Chips  from  a  Teacher’s  Work¬ 
shop.  By  L.  K.  Klenini,  ph.d. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  author  aptlj'  says :  “  Chips  are 
useful  for  kindling  fires.  If  thes** 


chips  should  help  a  little  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
some  teachers,  they  would  be  doing 
what  they  were  intended  for.”  The 
different  chapters  of  this  book  do  not 
discuss  consecutive  subjects,  but  con¬ 
sider  in  a  practical  way  such  topics  as 
‘‘  fundamental  errors  in  teaching,” 
“  some  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching,”  “  art  of  questioning.” 
“  arithmetic,”  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage,”  geography,”  “  history,” 
and  the  history  of  education.”  All 
wide-awake  teachers  will  want  to 
read  this  book,  all  who  do  read  it  will 
teach  better  for  it.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  from  the  author  that  on  his 
return  from  Europe  he  intends  to  give 
us  another  volume  under  the  title 
“  Chips  from  Educational  Workshops 
in  Europe.” 

The  National  Sin  of  Literary 

Piracy.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke, 

D.D.  New'  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1888.  Pp.  23. 

We  hoije  every  teacher  will  read 
I  )r.  Van  Dyke’s  earnest  and  vigorous 
plea  for  an  international  copyright  and 
will  then  join  the  international  copy¬ 
right  league. 

Nile’s  Advanced  Geography.  D. 

D.  Merrill,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  suiiq)- 
tuous  of  the  sumptuous  geographies 
that  have  lately  lieen  plai'ed  before 
the  American  people.  In  estimating 
the  merits  of  the  author’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes.  He  treats  first  of  mathemat¬ 
ical.  secondly  of  jihysical,  and  thirdly 
of  political  geography.  He  abomi¬ 
nates  the  old-fasiiioned  “  question 
and  answer  method.”  He  believes  in 
studying  the  lessons  for  the 
without  a  thought  of  memorizing  the 
words.  He  has  a  very  high  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  imagination 
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in  the  study  of  geograph}’.  Wlien 
the  pupil  conies  to  the  recit.-ition,  the 
author  thinks  that  he  should  use  his 
own  language  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
his  own  thoughts.  For  instance,  if 
the  lesson  is  upon  the  map  of  New 
England,  he  should  discover  for  him¬ 
self  that  Maine  is  the  largest  state  of 
the  group,  that  its  coast  is  irregular, 
that  its  surface  is  dotted  with  lakes, 
etc.  He  thinks  that  pupils  should  he 
reijuired  to  use  the  pencil  and  crayon 
at  every  step.  'I'he  work  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  In  such  language  as  to  be  easily 
apprehended.  The  maps  are  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  the  appropriate 
and  abundant  illustrations  are  so  ele¬ 
gant  that  any  description  would  bo 
wholly  inadeijuate. 

Bl'ti.eu's  Complete  Geoghaphv, 

Hy  .Jacques  \V.  lledway.  E.  II. 

Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

No  other  study  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools  and  academies  has  received 
such  an  impetus  during  the  past 
twenty  years  as  that  of  geography. 
The  w'onderful  development  of  rail¬ 
way  and  steamship  systems,  resulting  j 
from  the  immense  growth  of  commer-  I 
cial  enterprises  and  the  desire  for 
travel,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  j 
American  people,  have  combined  to  j 
make  geography  one  of  the  most  es-  | 
semtial  studies.  This  book  is  the  ad-  i 
vanced,  or  higher,  volume,  of  a  two-  ! 
book  series.  It  is  designed  to  present  | 
logical  science  with  which  every  in¬ 
telligent  person  should  be  familiar. 

The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  com¬ 
bine  a  class  text-book  and  a  volume  j 
of  useful  information.  'I'he  essential  I 
principles  are  arranged  topically,  and 
are  printed  in  larye,  full-faced  type, 
'fhese  principles  are  supplemented  by 
copious  and  carefully  selected  explan¬ 
atory  matter,  added  in  shape  of  foot¬ 
notes.  'I'he  latter  contain  a  fund  of 
information,  valuable  not  only  for 
reference,  but  also  for  supplementary  1 


exercises.  'I'liere  is  no  greater  difl'er- 
ence  between  a  modern  train  of  vesti¬ 
bule  i)alace  cars  and  a  stage-coach 
of  fifty  years  ago.  than  between  this 
superb  text-book  and  the  old-fashioned 
Smith’s  (ieography  and  Atlas,  which 
the  present  writer  stiulied  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  A  glanc«*  at  the 
sumptuous  pages  of  this  book,  with 
its  maps  of  extreme  elegance,  its  type 
that  would  almost  make  Baskerville 
rise  from  the  grave,  its  engravings  of 
the  most  exejuisite  workmanship, 
illustrating  in  a  marvelous  manner 
the  finest  architecture,  sc«*nery,  in¬ 
habitants,  their  habits,  manners  and 
customs,  with  the  latest  inventions 
and  discoveries,  will  certainly  make 
one  wisli  that  he  was  a  school-boy 
again  and  could  have  a  Christmas 
present  of  this  book. 

PiLGItIMS  AM)  PlttlTANS:  'I'HE 
STOHY  of  the  I’LANTIXt;  OK  PLY¬ 
MOUTH  AM)  Boston.  By  N. 
Moon*.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ginn 
Co.  Pp.  15*7. 

'I'his  little  volume,  with  its  attrac¬ 
tive  binding,  clear  i)rint.  and  fine 
illustrations,  cannot  fail  to  win  its 
way  among  the  young  people,  and 
fasten  in  their  minds  facts  about 
which  many  children  of  a  larger 
growth  are  sadly  ignorant.  'I'he  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  story  of  the  settlement 
of  Plymouth  as  told  by  Bradford  and 
Winslow,  and  that  of  Boston  as  found 
in  Winthrop's  journal,  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  clear  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner  suitable  for  young  readers.  Maps 
and  notes  are  also  given  which  will  be 
of  use  in  the  school-room. 

New  Gkammak  .School  History  or 
THE  United  .States.  By  John  J. 
Anderson,  fh.d.  New  York:  Clark 
it  Maynard.  1887. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  achieved  great 
success  as  a  writer  of  school  histo¬ 
ries.  'Phe  school  children  of  our 
country  are  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  lifting  the  study  of  history  out  of 
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the  uninterestin*;  collection  of  mean¬ 
ingless  facts  into  the  study  of  an  in¬ 
teresting,  spirited  narrative,  convey¬ 
ing  useful  Information  in  an  attractive 
form.  This,  his  latest  book,  shows 
on  its  pages  the  careful,  accurate 
work  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  selection 
of  the  material,  in  the  interesting  and 
graphic  style  of  writing,  in  the  fn*- 
quent  and  well-execute<l  maps  and 
cuts,  in  the  toi)ics  for  review,  chrono¬ 
logical  summary,  and  footnotes, 
together  with  the  excellent  mechani¬ 
cal  execution,  this  work  forms  one  of 
the  best  and  most  attractive  text¬ 
books  to  be  found  in  any  school¬ 
room. 

Talks  of  Chivalry  and  thk  Oldkn 
Time.  Selected  from  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  E*lited  with  notes 
by  Wm.  .1.  Holfe,  A.M.,  litt.d. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  llar|)er  it 
Bros.  Boston:  A.  C.  Stockin,  .*>0 
Bromfield  St.  Price,  by  mail,  3G 
cents. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series 
of  “  English  Classics  for  School 
Beading  ”  prepared  for  supplementary 
reading  and  for  elementary  study  in 
English  literature,  the  notes  at  the 
end  being  especially  designed  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  two  short  sketches 
on  the  early  and  later  life  of  Scott,  by 
Mr.  Rolfe,  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  attractive  and  will  prove 
of  value  in  the  school-room. 

The  Art  of  Living.  From  the 
writings  of  Samuel  Smiles.  Se¬ 
lected  by  Carrie  Adelaide  Cooke. 
Introduction  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Peabody,  of  Harvard  College. 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Co.  Price, 
81.00. 

Samuel  Smiles  is  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  England.  His  sayings 
have  a  similar  terseness,  aptness,  and 
force:  they  are  directed  to  practical 
ends,  like  Franklin's;  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  our  time 
and  therefore  are  more  immediately 
related  to  subjects  upon  which  practi-  1 


cal  wisdom  is  of  practical  use.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  life  is  his  subject  all  through 
The  Art  of  laving.  He  says:  “Hap¬ 
piness  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of 
little  iileasures  scattered  along  the 
common  jiath  of  life,  whieh,  in  the 
eager  search  for  some  great  and 
exciting  joy,  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 
It  tinds  delight  in  the  performance  of 
common  duties  faithfully  and  honor¬ 
ably  fulfilled."  This  collection  of 
well-chosen  thoughts  of  a  rare  i)hi- 
losopher  is  a  work  that  can  be  picked 
up  to  pass  a  spare  moment  with. 

Princii’les  and  PifAcncE  OF  Mo¬ 
rality;  OR,  Ethical  Principles 
Disccssed  and  Applied.  By  Eze¬ 
kiel  Gilman  llobinson,  d.d.,  ll.d.. 
President  of  Brown  University. 
Silver.  Rogers  it  Go.,  publishers,  .50 
Bromfield  St..  Boston.  Pp.  204.  In¬ 
troduction,  .$1.50. 

The  iiublic.  especially  the  students 
in  colleges  and  seminaries,  have  long 
needed  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Robinson  has 
now  given  them.  It  is  a  scholarly  and 
I  philosophical  treatise  upon  the  subject 
embraced  in  its  very  significant  title. 
Without  entering  into  any  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  plan  of  the  book,  or 
of  the  siiecial  ground  traversed,  or 
positions  taken  by  the  distinguished 
author,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  student  will  find  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  discussion  of  the  entire  subject 
of  ethics,  and  he  will  find  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Conscience  and  the  Will  par¬ 
ticularly  skillful.  The  department  of 
Practical  Morality  is  briefer  than  one 
could  wish,  especially  the  chapters 
upon  our  Mutual  Duties  in  the  Depend¬ 
encies  of  Society  and  our  Duties  to  the 
State. 

Undoubtedly  the  work  will  attract 
much  notice  and  have  a  wide  sale. 

The  publishers  are  entitled  to  great 
cretlit  for  its  elegant  typography,  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  and  the  general  beauty 
of  its  mechanical  appearance  in  all 
respects. 
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A  Mkmokial  of  the  Life  and  Ser¬ 
vices  OF  John  D.  Philbkick. 
Edited  by  Larkin  Duntou,  LL.l)., 
Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normal 
Scliool.  Boston.  New  England  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  1887.  Pp.  225. 
Price,  81.50. 

No  educator  has  died  within  the 
last  decade  who  deserved  a  more  lov¬ 
ing  tribute  from  the  profession,  or  a 
more  critical  analysis  of  character, 
attainments,  and  life,  than  the  subject 
of  tins  memorial  volume. 

Very  satisfactorily  has  Dr.  Dunton  j 
done  this  service.  Besides  his  own 
extended  address  at  the  Public  Memo¬ 
rial  Meeting  in  Boston,  there  may  be 
found  in  this  volume  ten  or  twelve 
other  addresses  discussing  one  or  an¬ 
other  phase  of  his  cliaracter  or  work, 
and  a  large  number  of  eulogistic  let¬ 
ters  from  many  of  the  best  known 
educators  of  America,  and  an  appre¬ 
ciative  article  written  by  M.  Buisson, 
and  published  in  the  lirvue  Pedagofjviue, 
March,  1886.  Tlie  book  should  be 
read  by  every  teacher  in  America. 
Its  general  reading  by  tliem  would 
tend  strongly  to  elevate  the  profession 
and  to  improve  the  sciiools.  John  D. 
Philbrick  was  a  noble  man,  who  had 
a  mission,  and  tliat  mission  was  wor¬ 
thily  fulfilled.  The  motto  of  the 
book,  taken  from  the  words  of  Horace 
Mann,  is  especial  Ij*  api)roprlate :  “Be 
ashamed  to  die  without  liaving  acconr 
plished  some  victory  for  humanity." 

Euzahluxgen  aus  ueu  Deutschen 
(lESCiiiCliTE,  fiir  Sclmle  und  Haus. 
Nach  dem  besten  Quellen  bearbeitet 
und  zusammengestellt.  Von  Jose- 
pha  Schrakamp.  With  English 
notes.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  1888.  7  1-2x5  in.  Pj).  286. 

For  sale  by  Carl  Sclioenhof,  Boston. 

This  new  book  admirably  .serves  a 
double  purpose ;  while  furnisiiing  an 
excellent  means  of  ac(iuiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  narrative  prose,  it 
instructs  the  young  reader  about 
much  tliat  is  valuable  in  German  his¬ 


tory.  Its  chief  defect  in  the  eyes  of 
older  readers  of  German  —  its  frag, 
mentary  character  —  is,  no  doubt,  an 
advantage  in  a  .school  reading-book; 
for  here  each  lesson  may  well  be  coin- 
plete  in  it.self,  or  nearlj’'  so.  The  se¬ 
lections  appear  to  be  judicious  and 
well  arranged,  and  the  connection  of 
each  episode  referred  to  with  the 
main  line  of  history  is  shown  by  his¬ 
torical  tables.  The  notes  ai)pended 
relate  simply  to  translation,  and 
;  abound  in  happy  turns.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  criticism  or  grammatical 
reference.  'I'he  type,  paper,  and  bind¬ 
ing  are  especially  good.  Altogether 
it  is  a  book  tliat  will  be  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  ti*achers  of  German. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art 
OF  Education.  With  other  Lec¬ 
tures.  By  Joseph  Payne,  A..M.,  the 
first  jirofessor  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Education  at  the  (College  of 
Preceptors.  London,  England.  New 
edition.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &,  Co.  Pp.  :143. 
Price,  81.00. 

This  is  a  new  edition  from  new 
plates  of  this  well-known  and  valua¬ 
ble  book  for  teachers,  in  this  small 
volume  the  American  reader  has  all  of 
Mr.  Payne's  writings  that  would  be 
of  value  to  him,  his  other  works 
being  more  particularly  for  English 
teachers  and  readers.  Every  teacher 
who  is  seeking  the  foundation  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  noble  art  of  teaching  will 
find  this  work  of  incalculable  value. 
'I'liese  principles  are  very  clearly 
stated  by  Mr.  I’ayne  in  this  work: 
1.  Nature  is  planned  for  man's  educa- 
I  tlon.  (His  central  principle.)  2. 
Learning  is  self-teaching.  3.  The 
teacher  superintends  th(*  operations  by 
which  the  pupil  teaches  himself. 
Topics  discussed  in  the  text  are 
printed  in  small  italic  type  on  the 
wide  margins  of  the  pages ;  for  exam¬ 
ple  :  “  Art  of  Teaching  based  on  Na- 
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tore,”  and  “  Common  Errors  —  First 
Case,”  etc.  This  feature  of  the  book 
is  of  great  value.  Analyses  are  added 
at  the  end  of  each  lecture.  'I'hese 
present  in  compact  form  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  discussions  of  the  lecture 
just  finished.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  an  index  which  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  turn  at  once  to  almost  any 
subject  relative  to  education,  of  which 
he  may  wish  to  learn  more.  No  ear¬ 
nest  teacher  will  be  without  this  work. 

The  Evglisii  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  or.  The  How  of  Ulysses.  By 
.Tames  Anthony  Froud'e.  With 
illustrations  on  wood  bv  G.  Pear¬ 
son,  after  drawings  by  the  author. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1888.  Price,  $1.75.  For  sale 
by  Clarke  &  Carruth. 

The  name  of  the  author,  James 
Anthony  Froude,  alone  w’ould  be 
recommendation  sufficient  to  the  lover 
of  history  or  to  the  interested  reader 
of  travels.  The  author's  name  is  so 
widely  known  among  literary  men 
that  to  describe  at  length  the  power 
and  splendor  of  his  style,  or  the  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor  and  originality  of  his 
views  and  sentiments  with  regard  to 
various  historical  characters  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  different  periods 
of  history,  and  in  diflerent  countries, 
would  be  superfluous.  In  this  history 
of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mr.  Froude  has  related  what  he  saw 
and  heard  and  the  general  imjiresslons 
which  he  was  led  to  form.  He  com¬ 
bines  fascinating  descriptions  of  the 
country,  the  people,  their  customs 
and  manners  and  peculiarities,  with 
explanations  of  the  conditions  of 
aflairs  and  his  own  or  others’  infer¬ 
ences  and  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  He  closes  with  the  following 
novel  conclusions :  “  .Society  in  re¬ 
publican  Home  was  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  faction  fights  of  Clodius 
and  Milo  that  it  could  hear  with 


[  apathy  of  the  destruction  of  Crassus 
and  a  Homan  army.  I’he  senate 
would  have  sold  Ciesar  to  the  Celtic 
chiefs  in  Gaul,  and  the  modern  Eng 
llsh  enthusiast  w’ould  disintegrate 
the  British  Islands  to  purchase  the 
Irish  vote.  Till  we  can  rise  into  some 
nobler  sphere  of  thought  and  conduct 
we  may  lay  aside  the  vision  of  a  con¬ 
federated  empire.” 

Catalogue  of  the  Pedagogical 
Libkarv  and  the  Books  of  Ref¬ 
erence  in  the  office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  .Schools,  Board 
of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia. 
With  bibliographical  notes  and 
references.  By  James  MacAlister, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia :  Burk 
&  McFetridge,  printers,  306  Chest¬ 
nut  Street. 

A  city  which  contains  such  a  library 
of  pedagogical  works  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
as  this  catalogue  of  184  pages  shows, 
is  richly  endowed  and  has  indeed  a 
mine  of  untold  wealth.  To  have  the 
library  catalogued  materially  in¬ 
creases  its  value,  especially  when  the 
work  is  so  well  and  carefully  arranged 
as  the  one  in  question.  The  system¬ 
atical  subdivision  of  the  topics  is  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  cata¬ 
logue.  T'he  books  of  the  library 
cover  a  wide  field  of  educational  sub¬ 
jects:  from  object-lessons  and  the 
kindergarten  to  social  and  political 
science;  from  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  deaf-mutes  to  ethical 
science.  Tlie  library  furnishes  the 
essentials  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
history  and  theory  of  education  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  ample  materials 
for  dealing  w  ith  the  vital  questions  of 
our  own  day.  The  growing  attention 
given  by  teachers  to  the  literature  and 
learning  of  their  profession  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  and  encouraging 
signs  of  the  time.  Classes  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  the  history  of  pedagogy,  and  the 
science  of  education  are  fast  becom- 
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ing  more  commou,  and  normal 
schools  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
more  than  a  few  lessons  in  “  methods  *- 
and  two  or  three  w'eeks’  “  practice  ”  in 
a  training-school  are  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  young  men  and  w'omen  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  school-room. 
The  formation  of  pedagogical  libra¬ 
ries  will  do  much  to  promote  this 
movement.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Philadelphia  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  take  this  step. 


Ix  the  Garibaldi  Memoirs  just  issued  p 
in  Florence,  there  is  little  that  is  new  | 
and  important  passages  in  the  book  ‘ 
have  been  proved  to  be  literally  copied  i 
from  the  well-known  Garibaldi’s  Lift  ^ 
published  in  this  country  some  years  ' 
ago  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  ITiig 
“  Life  ”  was  edited  by  Theodore 
Dwight.  A  cheap  cloth  copy  of  it 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  60  cents 
to  the  publishers.  111  William  Street. 
New  York. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  Fortim  for  March  opens  with  a  masterly 
article  by  Treshleiit  Seelye  on  “  Our  Political 
Prospects.”  The  article  on  The  Prolltable 
Keadln^  of  Fiction,”  by  Thomas  Hardy,  will 
elicit  much  discussion  and  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many.  i^.OO  a  year;  50  cents  a  copy. 

—  The  Xorth  American  ffeciVic  for  M arch  is  a 
particularly  Interestlnp  and  valuable  number. 
The  contents  shows  a  list  of  articles  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
$5.00  per  annum;  50  cents  single  number. — 
The  February  Magazine  of  American  Historg 
is  a  Washington  numl>er  and  contains  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  pen  of  ilrs.  Martha  .1. 
Lamb,  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith,  George 
H.  Moore,  Major-General  Hamilton  Schuy¬ 
ler,  E.  W.  11.  Canning,  Hon.  Charles  J. 
McCurdy,  and  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field. 
Price,  50  cents;  $5  00  a  year.  — The  complete 
novel  in  the  March  numl>er  of  LippincotV s 
Magazine  is  "  Honored  In  the  Preach,”  by 
Julia  Magruder.  25  cents  a  number.  —  Our 
Day.  The  February  number  of  this  new 
magazine,  edited  by  Joseph  Cook,  contains 
articles  on  temperance,  lalmr  reform,  e<luca- 
tlon,  prevention  of  vice,  missions,  and  church 
work.  Boston :  28  Beacon  Street.  Single 
numbers,  25  cents.  Yearly  subscription,  $2.00. 

—  The  New  England  Fireside  Is  a  very 
attractive  magazine  for  the  home.  It  con¬ 
tains  wholesome  stories,  talks  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  grandpa,  fashions,  art,  needlework 
and  artistic  work  for  the  ladies.  Home 
decoration,  music,  and  a  page  of  fun.  The 
magazine  is  attractive  in  appearance,  with 
excellent  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  a  year. 

—  The  Cottage  Hearth  is  another  excellent 
home  magazine.  Besides  the  stories,  fashions, 
and  music,  this  magazine  contains  articles 
giving  suggestions  for  women’s  work,  garden 
notes  for  the'month,  home  talks  with  mothers, 
household  chats,  etc.  Published  at  11  Brom- 


fleld  Street,  Boston.  Prlc.e,  81..50  a  year.- 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Mauii  contains, 
among  other  valuable  articles,  the  first  oJ 
thn‘e  articles  on  “  The  Aspern  Papers,"  bj 
Henry  James.  3.j  cents.  $4.00  a  year.- 
The  Grammar  School  is  a  monthly  magazine 
of  Instruction  for  young  people.  Published 
by  the  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago 
and  Boston.  $1.00. —  The  Century  Illustraki 
Magazine.  An  article  entitled  “The  Home 
Itanch,”  in  the  March  number  of  this  popular 
magazine,  is  particularly  interesting  and  In¬ 
structive.  $4.00  a  year.  35  cents  a  number. 

—  The  Woman's  World,  edited  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  for  March  contains  articles  by  the 
following  contributors ;  Theresa,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury;  Miss  Olive  Shreiner;  Lady 
Magnus;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce;  Mrs.  Fred- 
erika  MacDonald;  Miss  Lucy  Garnett;  Miss 
Amy  Levy;  Miss  Beatrice  Crane;  George 
Fleming,  and  the  editor.  35  cents;  $350.- 
The  Swiss  Cross  for  March  opens  with  an 
article  on  “  A  Hindu  Town.”  Price,  15  cents. 

—  The  Wide  Awake  is  as  attractive  and  popu¬ 
lar  as  ever.  $2.40  a  year.  — The  March  Catt- 
olic  World  opens  with  an  article  entitled 

“  Episcopacy  no  Bond  of  Unity,”  by  Ret.  f 
Augustine  F.  Hewit.  $4.00  a  year.  —  The  A’«  J 
England  Magazine  for  March  contains  an  ! 
illustrated  article  on  Block  Island.  Price, 

25  cents.  — Lend  a  Hand.  A  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Organized  Philanthropy,  edited  by 
E<lward  Everett  Hale.  —  Frank  Leslie's  lllut- 
trated  Sunday  Magazine.  A  journal  of 
refined,  useful,  anti  Interesting  literature. 

25  (Mints;  $2.50  a  year,  — We  have  received 
from  W.  A.  Burpee  dk  Co.  a  beautiful 
catalogue  of  garden,  farm,  and  flower  seeds, 
entitled  Burytee’s  Farm  Annual.  This  cata¬ 
logue  gives  a  large  variety  of  both  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds. 
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